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SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE NUMBER OF THE ELECT 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


“And other some fell upon good ground. ... Hearing the word, (they) 
keep it, and bring forth fruit in patience.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS —I. What is the meaning of “Many are called, but few are 
chosen.” Illustration: The American Selective Draft of 1917. Purpose 
of Creation—Absurdity of Pantheism. Possible Creatures—Actual Crea- 
tures. Irrational and Rational Creatures. Natural and Supernatural 
Selection. Unselfishness of Serving God. Justice of God in electing 
only few for Supernatural Life. 


II. We know really nothing about the number of the elect. Not to 
know, an advantage. Our answer concerns only the problem why so few 
travel the ROAD that LEADS to Heaven. The parable of the sower and 
its interpretation. Conclusion. 

Last Sunday’s Gospel-reading propounded a dreadful problem 
which is answered by our Divine Lord Himself in to-day’s Gospel 
lesson. Last Sunday we heard the puzzling words, “Many are 
called, but few are chosen.” It is not easy to explain why so 
many are called but so few are chosen, but to-day our Lord Him- 
self tells us why this is the case. Let us therefore more closely 
study the problem and its answer. As we shall see, it is the great- 
est social problem in all the world’s history. It affects not merely 
the temporal but the everlasting happiness of all humanity, past, 
present, and future. 

I. “Many are called, but few are chosen.” At first thought 
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these words are puzzling because we wish to know for what pur- 
pose the many are called and why, after all, only the few are 
chosen for that purpose. Why call the many only to reject most 
of them? 

Upon second thought we can readily see, however, how it is 
possible to call many and yet choose only the few. We havea 
good illustration of it in recent American history. All our 
young men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty were 
called upon to register themselves for military service on June 
5, 1917. Later all were drafted. Many were called for ex- 
amination but comparatively few—less than ten per cent—of 
all the registered men were chosen for service in the National 
Army. Here, we observe, many are called to serve but few are 
really chosen to do so. 


In the illustration just used the comparatively few are chosen 
only when and as their draft numbers arrive in the series and 


when they are found physically and legally fit for the life and 
work of a soldier in Uncle Sam’s army. It may be permissible 
with certain restrictions to use the illustration in explaining 
God’s choice of souls for supernatural salvation. Without trying 
to stretch the analogy too far, let us so attempt to use it. 

In the first place we should recall that the infinite eternal God 
needed no creature whatsoever in order to complete His essential, 
intrinsic glory. Nothing essential could be added to a Being 
eternally infinite and perfect. God could not contradict His very 
essence by essentially and intrinsically adding anything to it. 
In other words, He could not be both infinite and finite. Only 
a pantheist seems to be capable of the huge nonsense of trying 
to add the finite to the infinite. Finite and infinite essentially 
and necessarily exclude and contradict each other. God did not 
need to create anything or anybody, but since He did create, we 
must hold that His creatures, essentially finite, are in no sense 
a part of Him who is infinite and eternal. In other words, God 
is not nature, but the Creator of nature. Now all humanity 
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is a part of nature whose very existence or continuance and 
destiny depend solely upon God and yet is not a part of God. 

Coming back to our illustration, the selective draft, we may 
say that God drafted into active existence out of nothing a vast 
number of finite creatures. Vast as is their number they are 
immeasurably few when compared with the number of possible 
creatures which He might have called into actual existence. 
Hence many were called for possible existence but comparatively 
few were chosen for actual existence. That is to say, to the 
Infinite Intelligence, who is God, the number of actual creatures 
is small compared to the number of possible creatures which He 
might call into being. 

How can we thank God sufficiently for having drafted you 
and me among these few! He called us into existence in order 
that we might add to His accidental, extrinsic glory. He did 
not need us but He created us in order that we might need 
Him and seek Him as the very source and purpose of our 
existence. He permitted us to make the pursuit of our real 
and lasting happiness the means of adding to His incidental or 
extrinsic glory. Thus to seek our everlasting happiness is not 
selfishness but voluntary service unto His honor and glory. Some 
saint, I do not remember who, said he would be willing to go 
to hell if he could love God there. That expresses the Christian 
ideal of unselfish service of God, but, of course, God is so good 
that only our happiness in Heaven can constitute a voluntary 
contribution on our part to His extrinsic honor and glory. We 
may remember the saint’s saying, however, as a striking refuta- 


_ tion of the ignorant charge made by unbelievers that Christians 


are essentially selfish in seeking everlasting happiness. If this be 
selfishness then selfishness were indeed a splendid, heroic virtue, 
but it isn’t. It is the voluntary service of our God by means 
of our own salvation. 

Of all the creatures actually called to serve God only a few, 
comparatively speaking, were chosen to render Him conscious 
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deliberate service. The vast number of irrational creatures serve 
God’s extrinsic honor necessarily and infallibly, but they are 


not conscious of so doing. Human beings belong to those few 
creatures of God chosen by Him to serve Him consciously and 
voluntarily. .Here again the calling of the many is narrowed 
down to the choice of the few. Humanity is only a small part 
of God’s creation, but it is a most important part drafted into 
His higher service. 

Of the vast number of human beings, past, present, and 
future, God has chosen only a few, relatively speaking, for the 
supernatural life. The birth into supernatural life occurs through 
Baptism only, not necessarily the Baptism of water only but also 
the Baptism of blood and the Baptism of desire. Once more the 
calling of the many human beings is narrowed down to the choice 
of the few for supernatural life. 

Right here we must answer a difficulty sometimes advanced 
by self-conceited infidels against the justice of God in calling, 
since the fall of Adam and Eve, only a few men unto super- 
natural life. First, then, the supernatural life, as the very word 
indicates, is not something due to human nature. “Super” means 
above. It is something way above the needs and demands of 
human nature. If God chooses to add supernatural life to the 
natural lives of some men, those left without it have no cause 
to complain against the justice of God any more than I have 
cause to complain against the justice of Uncle Sam for not. 
presenting to me a million dollars worth of liberty bonds. Second, 
God did contingently decree to give supernatural life or grace 
to all men, but, Adam, who represented the whole human race, 
failed in the contingency by disobedience. Again I have no 
more reason to complain against God because of Adam’s loss _ 
than I should have to complain against God because my father 
lost his property by careless speculation. I may blame Adam 
and I may blame my father for not saving an inheritance for 
me, but surely God does not owe either of them or me such an 
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inheritance. Thirdly, as an individual I can easily recover, 
through the merits of Christ, the lost inheritance of supernatural 
life. If not baptized, I need but be baptized. If already bap- 
tized, I must have recourse to the Sacrament of Penance, at 
least in desire. Fourth, infants dying without Baptism, and 
naturally good pagans who have never had even the baptism of 
desire, may attain and do attain to the highest natural happiness 
of which the soul is capable. In all this there is surely no just 
cause for complaint against the goodness and justice of God 
in calling the many unto natural human life and in choosing 
only the few for the supernatural life of grace. 

Finally of the many called, at one time or another, unto the 
supernatural life of grace on earth, but few, it would appear, 
are chosen for the supernatural life of glory in heaven. Here 
is the crux of the great problem to which I referred in the begin- 
ning. We have come down to what seems to be a very narrow 
choice indeed. First:—of all beings called possible, God chooses 
only a few for actual existence. Second:—of all actual beings, 
He chooses but a few for conscious and deliberate service, among 
them, men and angels. Third :—He calls all men contingently to 
the supernatural life of grace, but the contingency, Adam’s obedi- 
ence, failing, He chooses but a few for the actual supernatural life 
of grace. Finally, it seems, of all those once enjoying this super- 
natural life of grace only a few persevere and are chosen for 
the everlasting life of glory with God in Heaven. 

The stupendous problem is this: God would save all, bring all 
to Heaven. The Church points the way, grace supplies the means, 
and God wills Heaven for all who acquire grace. And yet all 
these, it would seem, most of these, do not reach Heaven. 

So few seem to enlist for the highest service of God in Heaven. 
Why so few? That is the Great Problem to which Our Lord 
Himself in to-day’s Gospel lesson gives the solution. 


II. Theologians know nothing about the percentage of souls 
that actually reach Heaven. The Church teaches nothing about 
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the matter, but she urges all individuals to work out their salva- 
tion “with fear and trembling.” It might satisfy our curiosity 
to know just how many are saved in the end, but such knowledge 
is not necessary and, perhaps, not even useful to our own salva- 
tion. Personally I cherish the opinion that the vast majority 
of men eventually reach Heaven, but it is only an opinion, and 
I know positively nothing about it. I am glad I do not know, 
for if my personal opinion were correct, I might be even more 
careless than I am in working out my salvation. Such knowledge 
might engender overconfidence and presumption, and I might, 
for that very reason, fail to reach the Heavenly goal. 

On the other hand the positive knowledge that only a few 
actually reach Heaven in the end might tend to discourage and 
dishearten me unduly. I might despair of salvation and give 
up trying. Therefore, I am glad that I do not know anything 
about it. 

It is true that Our Lord speaks of the broad way to destruction 
travelled by so many, but He does not say how many, and He 
does not say that they all go on that road to its very end. I 
may hope that, moved by His grace, most of them leave the 
broad way before they reach its end. The Church does not for- 
bid me so to hope, but she urges me, nevertheless, to honor 
God by making sure my own calling and election. Using the 
necessary grace which God always gives, I can positively save 
one soul for Him; namely, my own. 

It is quite evident, however, that, whereas many are called to 
travel the way to Heaven, but few seem to do so. During the 
greater part of their lives on earth, they seem to be indifferent 
to Heaven and to travel the way to destruction. It would in- 
deed seem that only a miracle of God’s grace can turn them aside 
from the broad way that leads to destruction. Will the miracle 
occur? God alone knows. But why is it that so many fail to 
profit, during the greater part of their lives on earth, by hearing 
the word of God that leads them Heavenward? That, more pre- 
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cisely stated, is the Great Problem which Our Lord answers by ai 
the parable of the sower, a parable which He Himself interprets Fy 
for His disciples. Let us try to grasp His explanation of the oe 
parable thoroughly in order to apply it to ourselves. Listen: 


Verse 5: ‘“The sower went out to sow his seed.” Explana- 
tion, Verse 4: “The seed is the word of God.” 


Verse 5: “And as he sowed some fell by the wayside; and 
it was trodden down, and the birds of the air devoured it.” Ex- 
planation, Verse 12: “They by the wayside are they that hear; 
then the devil cometh and taketh the word out of their heart, 
lest believing they should be saved.” 


ate ack oe 
— 


Verse 6: “Other some fell upon a rock; and as soon as it 
was sprung up, it withered away, because it had no moisture.” 
Explanation—verse 13: “They upon the rock are they who 
when they hear, receive the word with joy; and these have no 
roots, for they believe for a while, and in time of temptation im 
they fall away.” * 

Verse 7: “Other some fell among thorns; and the thorns 
growing up with it, choked it.””’ Explanation—verse 14: “That 
which fell among thorns are they who have heard, and going 
their way are choked with the cares and riches and pleasures 


of this life, and yield no fruit.” ie 

Thus far we have seen why so many fail to profit by the if 
word of God which is sowed everywhere. It is not the seed im 
which is at fault, but the soi!. Let us see what happens when i 


the soil is good: ia 


Verse 8: “Other some (the word of God) fell upon good 
ground; and being sprung up, yielded fruit a hundredfold.” 
Explanation—verse 14: “That on the good ground are they . 
who in a good and a very good heart, hearing the word, keep 4 
it, and bring forth fruit in patience.” t 


Conclusion: We are all called to hear the word of God in 
sermons, in instructions, and in good Catholic literature. Let us 
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so hear it and keep it as to be among the few who are chosen 
to bring forth its fruit on earth and in Heaven. Amen. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY” 
BY THE REV. P. J. LANDER, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Charity uncreated and created. 


II. Charity, a Power— 
1) To love God, the Unseen—supremely. 
2) To love our neighbor—irrespectively of his merits. 
3) The measure assigned for the 2nd precept of Charity is a 
safeguard of the Ist precept. 


III. Charity can not be supplied for by anything else. 
3 a9 by the gifts, by Faith, by alms deeds. 
hy. 


IV. Charity cannot be counterfeited. 
1) The test seems simple, but supremely searching. 
2) Nothing but Divine virtue will stand the test. 

There is charity uncreated. It is revealed that “God is 
Charity”: this charity is eternal and infinite. There is charity 
created. This is a gift to our souls; created and finite, as all 
gifts must be; but created to be of the same Divine excellence 
as the uncreated, akin to it in character and effects. St. Peter 
says, “We are made partakers of the Divine Nature.” St. Paul 
puts it in another way—‘“Charity is poured forth in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost”: two names, but one and the same thing. 
Sanctifying Grace in the soul, an abiding possession, coming out 
as Charity, when we act. 

Charity is given as a power. What we are required to do 
is not within the power of nature unassisted. We are bidden to 
love God supremely, as being our infinite good. We have never 
seen God: how can we love the unseen? Charity is a power 
that supplies for the missing condition. By faith we believe 
what we do not see, and we are as certain as if we saw. God 
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supplies, by the gift of faith, for the missing evidence, which 

would convince us if we saw. Charity does as much to enable i 
us to love God. The attraction is neither reasoned out, nor at 
rudely enforced; but by a silent mastery, all its own, it inclines. 
us to cleave to God, as to our true good. This is our highest 
privilege; it is not laborious in exercise, it may be conjoined with 
all our actions. It always gives comfort, whether great or small 
in degree. Wonderful things have been said of it; that it is 
stronger than death, that a man will give all the substance of 
his house for love and count it as nothing. It is the reason of 
that imperative call which generous souls feel, to give up all 
things and follow our Lord; a conviction which those who feel i 
it can hardly explain, except that God will lovingly have it so. we 





We are bidden to love our neighbor with charity, included 
in our love of God and conjoined with it: apower is required 
for this. Our Lord rejected as insufficient such love foz one 
another as, He said, the Gentiles had; the return, namely, of as 
much love as we meet with, but nothing more. Charity is very 
different: it is at one with God in His feelings toward all men. 
He offers His love to all, without respect to their worthiness or 
unworthiness; He will have our charity do the same, and by 
enjoining it He affirms His gift of the power. 

God has named the measure with which we are to love our 
neighbor “as ourselves.” He completes hereby the circle of 
charity, and brings it back to Himself. How much are we to 
love ourselves? First and foremost this much, that we keep 
His grace and charity, which enables us to love Him with our 
whole heart. If we love not our own soul, whom else shall we iy 
love? Out of this fund, reserved in ourselves, we shall never be 
without enough to bestow upon all; if it fails us, our neighbor 
must go without. For this reason the second precept of charity 
is the infallible test of the first. 

Sanctifying Grace is the supernatural life in our souls: this 
is of faith. Life always gives a feeling of fellowship within 
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its own group. Every creature makes much of its own kind, 
In mankind it is friendship, a sense of company: within the 
family it is affection, of a warmth, not to be shared by outsiders, 
a love wholly singular and sacred. Children born, come to it, 
they know not why; not by argument or compulsion, it is the 
inborn bond of related life, derived from one stock. 

Our life of grace and charity pleads within us with a like 
force; it proclaims its Divine origin by being neither ashamed 
nor afraid to be true to what it is, to confess what it feels, to 
go to God on terms of this Divine relationship. God is no lover 
of display; He works His wonders unnoticed. How come we 
to think and feel like this towards God? Is He not the dread 
unknown? whom to see would be death? Not at all; He is no 
stranger, but one belonging to us, as we to Him; we have the 
run of His house, sit down at His table, like children coming 
home at mid-day, know that He is always atténding to us; we 
trust Him to value us, to take us to Himself; even that we shall 
be like to Him, through seeing Him as He is. This is very 
surprising ; but it is God’s doing; for He has begotten us of His 

own life and He delights in our child-like feeling. Now we 
know that God is infinitely good. If one single soul in the whole 
world had been favored with this, it would still be a wonder: 
but since the Holy Ghost came down on the Apostles, every soul 
in the state of grace has had it, and without the slightest difference 
in its kind: children, adults, rich, poor, learned, simple, of every 
nation, of all manner of other differences—in this one point we 
have been all alike, in the way we think of God, and, in our 
degree, love Him. This is the greatest miracle of all time. No 
wonder we are reminded that we carry this charity in frail ves- 
sels: china vases need careful handling: the life of charity may 
be lost. 


Charity cannot be supplied for: nothing else will suffice. Mr 
raculous gifts are suggested as substitutes, strong faith, large 
alms: St. Paul rejects all. Our Lord praised faith, required 
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it, and said it might move mountains; but St. Paul does not 
hesitate. Our Lord said to the Pharisees, “You make clean the 
outside of the cup, but your inside is full of rapine and iniquity”: 
hypocrisy covering vice; but He added, “Give alms, and, behold, 
all things are clean to you.” Surely alms-deeds might save. 

The kindhearted Apostle knew the value of alms: he never 
forgot the poor. . But he had a plain truth to tell us. God de- 
mands not our goods, but our souls, these first, living by grace 
and charity; in exchange for these He will take nothing else. 
St. Paul rings the changes on the words, “I am nothing.” He 
divides all things into two classes, those that make us to be 
something—large or small—and those that make us to be noth- 
ing: this is the only division he knows. Appearances he does 
not count, however promising: to draw the dividing line he asks 
only one question—is there charity there? or is there not? He 
leaves the Judgment to God, he only says, “If I have not.” 

Our Lord taught the same. “Two women shall be grinding 
at the mill together; one shall be taken, the other left.” Why 
this choice? They seem much alike. One was in the state of 
grace, the other was not. Two eternal destinies settled in a 
moment. “Gather up the fragments,” our Lord used to say. 
What fragments? Souls in grace, dispersed in all corners of 
the world. Not one of these shall be missed out at the last great 
gathering. 

Charity cannot be counterfeited. Here St. Paul touches us 
more nearly, showing the extreme delicacy of the virtue. As 
we read these marks of genuine charity, they seem quite simple 
and homely. We were prepared, perhaps, for something greater, 
something more startling and heroic. But we are dealing with 
the principal work of God; such a work is to be tested to its last 
fibre. Some natural dispositions might seem to go far toward 
satisfying these tests—a peaceful temper, easy contentment, good 
breeding, even a sluggish way of never-minding. But charity 
goes infinitely deeper, and has a secret not known to these. It 
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has received of the sweetness of God, out of that fountain 
nothing flows but of the same. God is patient, so is charity: 
it is the interior force that comes out as patience. Ina jarring 
conflict between two natures, things might come to such a pass 
that artificial self-control might seem to be simple insincerity 
and deceitful bearing, covering much vexation: charity could 
never feel like that. Someone has said, “A bruised flower 
breathes sweetness out of woe;” that is how the virtue accepts 
vexation. Whether we consider what charity will do, or what 
she will never be found to do, we are always thrown back upon 
the supernatural strength and sweetness of the gift: martyrdom 
will not break it down; short of this, lesser trials are child’s play. 
Child’s play to her, that is; but such as inevitably, to the eyes 
of God and man, reveal, in a thousand ways, the hopeless 
inferiority of any counterfeit that would pretend to her praise or 
merit. 

St. Paul finishes his incomparable description with an exquisite 
group of what are, really, miracles of Divine sweetness in our 
frail nature: “Charity beareth, believeth, hopeth, endureth all 
things.” She must surely have entered fully into the innermost 
thoughts of God, His delicate forbearance, lest He lose a soul, 
His willingness to be unfairly judged for not striking at once, 
in his patient waiting for repentance. Charity will never make 
things worse, by reviling when reviled; for our Lord took the 
sting out of all our malice by suffering it to pierce Him to death: 
she will never admit that things are as bad as they look: she 
will never have it said of her, that, for want of a little hopeful 
sympathy, even one poor creature went into despair. 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 


THE LORD’S TEMPTATIONS, AND OURS 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S. SP. 


“Then Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert, to be tempted by the 
devil.”—Matt., iv, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Our Lord’s bearing temptation, a help to know Him as God, 
as Man, as Redeemer. His temptations and ours. 


I. His temptations, no disturbance, no impulse; only humiliation, 
suffering, example. Adorable infirmity; seeming incongruity; divine 
fitness and motives. 


II. Our temptations, not sin, not weakness, not necessarily imperfec- 
tion. Meritorious test: “raw material of glory.” Examples. 


Conclusion—To profit by Lent’s light and leading; to know, love, 
imitate the Lord: to reach Him by trial and fight. 


I. My brethren, the Mystery of the Incarnation should be 
the Catholic’s never-ceasing study. In it we can reach the knowl- 
edge which, even here, is called Life Everlasting. Whatever, 
therefore, leads us deeper into that mystery is to be laid hold 
of and meditated. The passage of the Incarnate Word’s earthly 
life, which to-day’s Gospel lays before us, is of most special 
import and illumination. Of the excess of His redeeming love, 
this unnecessary subjecting of Himself to temptation was a pecu- 
liarly adorable condescension. It was also a great suffering; and, 
like all His sufferings, He bore it for us, for our manifold help 
and blessing. He knew that man’s life on earth, after as well 
as before the Redemption, is a series of temptations; so He would 
show him how to meet them, how to stand in the ordeal. 

The Church, of her wisdom, puts the temptation in the desert 
at the very beginning of her season of penance. She would have 
her children instructed and on their guard; she would have their 
souls prepared, as their struggling is to be not merely with flesh 
and blood, but also with the powers of this world’s darkness. 

Let us then, my brethren, fix our minds with loving intentness 
on the day’s great lesson, considering—first, Our Lord’s tempta- 
tions; secondly, our own temptations. 
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II. The Lord’s aloofness from sin is perfect, absolute, even 
—we may say—infinite. For, being always God, He is infinitely 
holy in His Human Nature as well as in His Divine. He, the 
Man Christ Jesus, Son of the Eternal Father, Son of the Immacu- 
late Virgin, is the Holy One of God, is the All-holy. How then 
could He be tempted? Temptation as it affects us could not in- 
deed be His. It could have no effect, in the way of disturbance 
and impulse, on His Soul or Body—not to say on His Divinity, 
But it could be a humiliation, an unimaginable endurance. He, 
the Strong Son of God, now in the day of His infirmity, to be 
approached by His fallen creature, His enemy, the filthy tenant 
of the abyss! And He listens to the perfidious proposals of the 
old Satan, the liar and father of lies, though He Himself is the 
Eternal Word, the Eternal Truth. Oh, mercy of our God! Oh, 
meekness of our Redeemer! 


But how, you may ask, brethren, was the cunning serpent so 


darkly stupid as to try to tempt the very splendor of the Father's 
Glory? The desert wasn’t the garden of Eden; it was not Eve 
and Adam he had to beguile. Here was the seed of the Woman 
whose Immaculate Conception, whose Virginal Motherhood, was 
already crushing his head. But the ruined spirit did not know; 
the mysteries were too Heavenly for him. He was doubting, 
essaying. “If thou be the son of God,” he said; and even then, 
he, like the heretics, would take the term, son, in some lower 
sense than natural and personal; he would not willingly recog- 
nize His incarnate Creator. 

He finds this opponent of his, this Expeller of demons, alone, 
hungry, weak; so he flatters himself that it is his hour. Here is 
a man extenuated with fast—though claiming such close relation- 
ship with the Father Almighty. Why not work on his natural 
appetite, on his credulity, on his ambition? The baser allure- 
ments would manifestly not do; yet the great human concupis- 
cences could be veiled. 

The Lord takes the shield and the sword of His own word, 
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to repel the wicked attack. The tempter also can quote Scripture 
—but to his own overthrow: its true application, from the divine 
lips, uncloaks his malice. Then the authoritative “begone Satan” 
puts him to horrid flight. 

The apparent incongruity of this assault on our Blessed 
Saviour’s holiness has often shocked loving adorers. But the 
Church, through her Doctors, could well answer that if the Lord 
of Glory let men kill Him, He might similarly let demons tempt 
Him. Summing up the doctrine, St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angel 
of the Schools, illumines this point of revelation, as he does so 
many others, and gives the reasons why it became Christ to 
be tempted. He spared not Himself this infliction, says the 
saint, first that He might merit help for us in our temptations; 
secondly, that He might warn us all of our liability to be tempted ; 
thirdly, that He might show us the way to overcome the tempter ; 
and fourthly, that he might confirm our confidence in His mercy 
who was tempted like us in all things, without sin. 

There is relief in hearing that, as the temptation ended, the 
Angels came to minister to their Lord. With them let us 
worship Him and long to do Him service. 

III. Next, dear brethren, the understanding of our own temp- 
tations is a matter of much importance. Mistaken views of them 
may easily ruin a soul. They can have close connection with 
the grace of God, and hence with our salvation. They have 
actually been called “the raw material of glory.” 

Temptation’s significance in Our Lord’s case should constitute 
our true standard and guide. It is, first, a hurtful blindness to 
confound temptation with sin. Those who do so are the quickest 
to yield; they make no fight, giving up all as lost. Their excuse, 
that they were tempted, is worthless: it is but admission of 
treason against God. To expose oneself to temptation may, of 
course, be viciously foolish; but it is the consenting to it that is 
certainly sin. The vivid impression, even the sense-delectation, 
may be nothing wilful. While resistance is kept up, the temp- 
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tation is no small proof of maintained innocence; for an attack 
commonly ceases when entrance has been gained. Only pitiful 
ignorance, or the cowardice that refuses to struggle, can make 
people esteem even the most violent temptation as the equivalent 
of sin. Why do they not recall the Lord, tempted yet ever 
entirely sinless? 

Wrong, too, is the supposition that the tempted souls are the 
weak ones. The truth runs quite to the contrary. We have God’s 
word that He never lets us be tried beyond what we can bear, 
The strength of a temptation therefore is some index of the 
grace-aided strength of the soul. So long as we are not at fault, 
we are always above our temptations. That was admonished 
long ago to Cain of the “fallen countenance.”’ Confident cheer- 
fulness in the trial is an augury of triumph to those who wisely 
depend on God. Joyous mockery of the ugly fiend, the hellish 
tempter, was a frequent arm of defense for the humblest and 
gentlest of the saints. 

There is another false idea which may dishearten or distract 
tried souls. It comes with the sad thought that their temptations 
mark them off as no great friends of God. What could be falser, 
or more injurious? Without trial a man should hardly get the 
name of friend, nor ought he to decline the test. Even Our 
Lord, who treated His Apostles with such ready divine friend- 
ship, would still take proof of their enduring loyalty. He put 
them to the test. And when He would adjudge them His abiding 
friendship, with a place in His Kingdom and at His table, He 
gave the reason for His award: “You are they,” He said, “who 
have continued with Me in My temptations.” His temptations, 
His trials, were also theirs, once they definitely joined His com- 
pany; as their tribulations and ours may always be called His. 
In fact, the being tempted is an unfailing badge of His closer 
followers, of spiritual persons, of Catholics who strive after 
perfect friendship with Him. For us, as well as for His con- 
temporaries, is the inspired Preacher’s admonition: “Son, when 
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thou comest to the service of God, stand in justice and in fear, _ 
and prepare thy soul for temptation.” ; 

The familiar example of the much-tempted saints is highly 
instructive and strengthening. Who has not rejoiced in hearing 
how the Fathers of the Desert combated and conquered? The 
Lord’s part in His faithful servants’ fight is the brightly con- 
soling truth. In dark struggles, like those of the hermit St. 
Anthony, He might not be at all seen, but He was mightily pres- 
ent. 

Recalling the saint’s lone battle with infernal legions, the 
blessed Raymund narrates a similar passage in St. Catherine’s 
life. That virginal prodigy of Christ’s ineffably intimate friend- 
ship was once left to struggle with temptations of horrifying 
impurity. ‘The persecuting demons cast thoughts, words, images, 
of awful filth, into her mind, her senses, and her feelings. Re- 
jecting every suggestion of evil, and clinging to her crucified 
Spouse, the Saint finally put the tempters to flight. Then the 
Lord presenting Himself, to comfort His sorely tried servant, 
she had to cry out: “Where wast Thou, O my Lord, while such 
uncleanness stormed against my heart?” “In Thy heart,” He 
answered, “I was present.” “Praised ever,” exclaimed Cath- 
erine, “be Thy Truth, O Lord, and revered Thy Majesty; but 
how am I to believe that Thou didst then abide in my heart 
when it was filled with thoughts most brutish and immund?” 
“Those thoughts, those temptations,” the Lord asked, “did they 
. cause joy or grief in thy heart, delight or displeasure?” “Oh! 
sovereign sadness and disgust,” she answered. “And that,” re- 
turned the Lord, “was effected by none other than Myself, whilst 
I remained hidden in the centre of thy heart.” 

We must notice here, my brethren, the example in both facts 
and words. We see that the purest can be foully tempted, if God 
80 allows; but also that He follows every step of the contest. 
And He is not far off, nor of course uninterested. He lets 
the battle rage, for the better trial and merit of His loved ones; 
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while His arm is stretched out to their necessary protection and 
their opportune relief. 

In the reminder that temptations which displease us are not 
to be charged against us, we have a doctrine as divinely true 
as it is humanly consoling. Our displeasure with them is a 
happy sign that the Master we fight for is really with us; it is 
mostly, too, a fair proof that our buffeted heart is still solidly 
attached to Him. 

Conclude, dear faithful, to profit by Lent’s opportunity of 
knowing and imitating Our Lord Jesus Christ. Our Christian 
business is to know Him enough to love Him; and we can 
scarcely know Him and love Him without wishing to be like 
Him. Your faith makes you realize that He is infinitely adorable 
in all ways—in Godhead, in Manhood, in works, words, suffer- 
ings. Be His devoted followers. The more you see Him il- 
treated, as in the Temptations, the Passion, the world’s opposi- 
tion, the greater be your zeal to glorify Him. 

But let your devotedness be something definite and practical. 
You are surest of serving Him when, with His Apostles, you 
rejoice to suffer reproach for His Name. Bearing temptations 
as a trial, like other trials, is a heroic way to follow Him. You 
may not all be quick to “count it all joy, when you shall fall 
into divers temptations;” but neither do you forget that, as a 


trying of your faith, they work patience, the patience that has 
the perfect work of your salvation. You will humbly continue 
to ask the Father of lights to lead you into no temptations that 
He wishes you not; but in those that He sends or allows, you will 
fight the good fight, being confident of seasonable aid here and 
eternal reward hereafter. 
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SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


TRIALS AND GRACE 
BY THE VERY REV. SIGOURNEY W. FAY, D. D. 


SYNOPSIS. —I. The great office to which the Apostles were called who 
witnessed the transfiguration. 


II. When God calls us to some great trial or great work he never 
refuses the necessary grace to carry it out. 


III. The spiritual consolations which come to us from time to time 
are preparations for times of trial, they are not meant to be permanent. 
They must be used while we hdve them. 


IV. After the transfiguration the Apostles entered into the cloud, 
and they feared as they entered into it, and like them we must go blindly 
on that we may see no man but Jesus only. 

The Gospel read in the Mass to-day is full of consolation and 
instruction. The first point we notice is the three men whom 
our Lord took with Him to witness His transfiguration. 

St. Peter was to be His Vicar after His Ascension. He was 
to be the first of a long line of pontiffs who were to last as 
long as time, and each one of whom was to bear the full author- 
ity of Jesus Christ, to rule, and govern and teach His Church. 

The second was St. John, the Apostle whom our Lord loved 
most of all, and to whom the great secrets of His love were 
to be revealed, so that he has been called the Apostle of the 
Sacred Heart. 

The third was St. James who was to be the first of the 
Apostolic band to shed his blood for his Master. 

These were the three whom our Lord chose to behold His trans- 
figuration. Each one of them was called to a great vocation. 
Each of them, therefore, would be a special mark for the attacks 
of Satan. 


St. Peter was to be tempted to deny his Lord. He was ac- 
tually, so far as words go, to deny Him. But he was to recover 
as soon as his panic had passed away, and he was to be confirmed 
in faith evermore, and to confirm his brethren. And because the 
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Church was to depend upon Peter, Peter would be a center of 
attack for all the enemies of God. He would be a central posi. 
tion which the hosts of hell must carry if they were to succeed, 
In the darkness of the Passion, therefore, he was to have q 
memory. He was to remember that he had seen the Godhead 
shining through the sacred humanity of Jesus Christ. 

We cannot believe but that St. John also, to whom were te- 
vealed the secrets of His Master’s love that he might tell them 
to all men and so win innumerable souls to Jesus Christ, was an 
object of special hatred to the very vigilant and watchful enemy, 
and he must have been sore tempted, yet he never for a moment 
fell away or was unfaithful to that heavenly vision which he 
beheld upon Mount Thabor. 

And St. James who was to bear the supreme witness of his 
blood to his Lord as he waited for the sword of the executioner 
to descend—he must have remembered what he had seen onee, 
and what in a moment he should see again. 

So, my dear brethren, it is with us. If God calls us to any 
special vocation, or to any great trial, or to any hard labor, He 
furnishes us with the grace necessary for that vocation, for the 
endurance of that trial, for the successful prosecution of that 
work. We must husband these graces; we must strengthen out- 
selves for the battle while we can; we must not dissipate our 
spiritual treasures. If only we could realize what it means to be 
faithful to grace, to use and cherish every grace God gives us, 
and He gives us so many. Great holiness is within the grasp 
of everyone of us if we would but cherish and cooperate with 
the graces with which God inundates us day by day. Every 
devout prayer, every pious aspiration, every good work done 
for the love of God, brings with it an increase of grace, because 
of the promises of God. As for the Sacraments, they are chan 
nels of grace which once opened by the opus operatum, the 
work wrought, that is to say the words said and the ceremony 
performed, gush out with streams of grace. People often say it 
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is so hard to be good. The truth is it is very hard to be wicked, 
for wickedness presupposes a pertinacity in wrong doing, and 
deliberate and continued infidelity to grace which uses up energy, 
which, if used in the opposite direction, would make saints of us. 

The second point to be noticed in this Gospel is that while 
they beheld the vision, St. Peter asked our Lord that it might 
never cease. “Lord, it is good for us to be here; if Thou wilt, 
let us make here three tents, one for Thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elias.” 


Dear brethren, everyone of us has periods of great spiritual 
consolation. There are times when each one of us feels very 
near to God. We feel His presence without us; often within 
us. We feel the power of His grace, we feel the beauty of a 
holy life; we know that God loves us and we feel that we love 
Him. In such a state we must involuntarily cry out to God, 
beseeching Him that it may not end; that it may ever be thus; 


that we may not have to go back to aridity, to dryness, to those 
feelings of desolation and dereliction which make the spiritual 
lifeso hard. But these consolations, dear brethren, are given to 
avery few in this world as a permanent gift. They are given 
to us to help us in the dark times which must follow. This life 
isa place of struggle, not a place of rejoicing. We shall have 
an eternity to rejoice in Heaven, and the intensity of our joy 
in Heaven will depend upon our fidelity to God in our struggles 
and trials upon earth. It is not good for us to have spiritual 
consolation always. This earth is the place where we must 
acquire merits, and it is more meritorious to serve God in dark- 
ness and desolation than to serve Him in the midst of joy and 
consolation. To serve God is to reign, but the serving and the 
reigning do not happen at the same time. To serve Him here 
is to reign with Him hereafter. 

God knows what is best for each soul. He gives it just as 
much consolation as is necessary to it, and just as many trials 
as it can bear. He does not console us to such an extent as to 
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destroy the merit of suffering, and He does not allow us to suffer 
one jot beyond that which we can bear easily if we use the 
grace which He gives us. 

The third point to be noticed is that after the vision a cloud 
overshadowed them, and they feared as they entered the cloud. 
So it is with us. Human nature cries out against the darkness 
of trouble, desolation and trials. We tremble with apprehension 
when we feel ourselves being tempted or when God seems to 
withdraw the light of His countenance from us. Sometimes God 
opens a course of action before us which is all darkness, It 
may entail the loss of friends, of position, even of life itself, 
yet we know that God wishes us to walk in this way. For in- 
stance, a person is given, suddenly, the light of faith. They 
see that the Catholic religion is true, they know that they must 
leave their friends and all that they have hitherto held dear and 
go into an utterly strange country. The future is dark before 
them. How such a soul trembles as he enters into the cloud! 
Or a young man suddenly becomes conscious that God would 
have him in the priesthood, or a young woman becomes conscious 
that God would have her in the religious life. It means the 
entering on an entirely new life, the giving up of old associations, 
the breaking of the dear ties of home. How such a soul trembles 
as he or she enters into the cloud! The only comfore such a 
soul can take to itself is that our Lord has been there before tt, 
for our Divine Redeemer Himself also trembled and agonized 
as He entered upon the great work of His passion. Oh, how 
many souls have turned back—turned back from the light of 
Catholic faith, turned back from the glory of the religious life, 
turned back from the supreme. dignity of the priesthood because 
of their panic and fear. 

Let us, dear brethren, put this fear away from us. There is 
no virtue more necessary in the spiritual life than courage. Let 
us be like the Apostles, let us enter into the cloud no matter how 
much we may tremble. Let us take our courage in our hands 
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and go forward, for if we do so, when the world has been shut 
out, when the cloud has come between us and every earthly 
happiness and joy, perhaps then, when we can see no man, neither 
friends nor relations, nor any earthly prospect, we shall raise 
our eyes like the Apostles and behold no man but Jesus only. 
And who is it that will say that that is not repayment enough; 
reward enough for all that we may have given up? 





SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF 
THE YEAR 


BY THE VERY REV. J. R. NEWELL, O.P., LECT. S. TH. AND 
PREACHER-GENERAL 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 
MORTAL SIN 


“And that which fell among thorns, are they who have heard, and going 
their way, are choked with the cares and riches and pleasures of this life, 
and yield no fruit.”—Luke, viii, 14. 


It is mortal sin that stifles the saving word of God in our 
souls and renders it fruitless. It is a deliberate thought en- 
tertained or word spoken, or deed done, against the law of God 
in a grave or serious matter, that is, a matter which we know 
to be seriously opposed to the Divine honor or to our own or 
our neighbor’s eternal or temporal welfare. To constitute a 
mortal sin there must be a weighty matter of the law; a full 
advertence of the mind to the moral gravity of our act, anda 
full consent of our will. As to the matter of the law, when the 
Scriptures pronounce a “Woe” against a certain wrong conduct, 
or when they designate certain deeds as “Works of the flesh 
excluding us from the Kingdom of God,” we must conclude that 
such conduct and such deeds are mortal sins. Thus: “Woe, to 
you, apostates, who have abandoned and forgotten me that you 
might add sin upon sin. . . . Woe to you that follow drunken- 
ness. . . . Woe to you unjust and avaricious . . . know you not 
that neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
thieves, nor extortioners shall possess the Kingdom of God?” 

We should endeavor to realize more and more the immeasut- 
able malignity of mortal sin in order that, with the help of God, 
we may conceive a due horror of it and become confirmed in 
our purpose to avoid it as the greatest of all evils. 

Mortal sin deals a malicious blow at the honor of God and 
His sovereignty over us, and gives a fatal stab to the life of 

310 
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grace in our souls; it makes us enemies of God and slaves of 
the devil; it lacerates the conscience with a remorse which nothing 
can relieve; it induces in us a tyrannous habit whose end is final 
impenitence and whose punishment is eternal damnation. By 
mortal sin we scorn the honor and majesty of God and practically 
deny His sovereignty over us; and in His place we substitute 
self and the gratification of unruly passions as the object of our 
supreme desire and final choice. Hence the Divine complaint: 
“Thus saith the Lord—if I be your God, where is my honor? 
If I be your Father, where is my reverence? Be astounded, 
O ye heavens, I have created and brought up children, and they 

have despised me!” | 

Divine sanctifying grace gives the soul a participation of the 
nature and life of God. But mortal sin destroys God’s life and 
likeness in the soul, and hurls us from Him into utter dark- 
ness—spiritually blasted and dead. 

By mortal sin a man hates what God loves, and loves what 
God hates. And while God does not become our enemy in the 
sense that we understand by enemy, yet He is opposed to the 
sinner in mortal sin with all the eternal, infinite weight of the 
Deity. Hence the frightful folly of puny man to raise up 
against himself such an opponent. 

Certain mortal sins, of a sensuous kind, speedily engender a 
sinful habit, or a fixed disposition and facility for repeating the 
sin with great frequency; so that the sin acquires the force of 
second nature and exerts a tyrannous power over the enfeebled 
will. In certain Southern countries, where vegetation is of a 
large and luxurious growth and the reptile life‘assumes great 
proportions, we come upon the silent haunts of the boa-constric- 
tor. And as down the mountain trips the young, unsuspecting 
fawn, in search of the cool waters of the brook in the shade of 
the overspreading trees, there, coiled around an overhanging 
limb, awaits the cunning, patient boa. And, when the fawn is . 
engaged in slaking its thirst, the great serpent stealthily glides 
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from the tree, and, swiftly winding its long muscular body in 
many a coil around the fawn, exerts its deadly constricting force 
and breaks the animal’s back. It is a true picture of the action 
of the sinful habit upon the will; although, most certainly, the 
power of the grace of Christ, when sincerely and frequently 
sought for in the sacraments of His Church, is victorious over 
the most inveterate sinful habit. 

The most fatally destructive of all moral forces, mortal sin, 
in its nature and consequences, is irremediable; and without the 
intervention of the Son of God, there could be no deliverance or 
restoration of the sinner. But, moved by His love for us, Jesus 
heroically undertook its atonement; and, if we would see its 
utter wickedness in the light of God, we must look up at His 
Incarnate Son writhing in torture, bleeding and dying for it on 
the Cross. See there, Infinite Innocence condemned for our 
perversity ; Infinite Wisdom put to shame for our malicious folly; 
Infinite Goodness scorned and crucified for our heartless impiety. 
Advert to the unspeakable pain which the Saviour endures from 
the rude spikes that pierce His bleeding, swollen hands and feet, 
as He hangs for three awful hours until He bows His weary 
thorn-crowned head and dies overwhelmed with woe. Look 
upon this work—the work of mortal sin; and, as you still revere 
God and hope for salvation, deplore and detest this greatest of 
evils; get rid of it, and resolve to forever avoid it. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST 


“Behold we go up to Jerusalem, and all things shall be accomplished which 
were written by the prophets concerning the Son of man.”—Luke, xviii, 31. 


From the liturgical offices and prayers of the Church during 
the approaching Lent it is evident that her mind and heart are 
entirely occupied throughout the holy season with the memory 
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of our Saviour’s redeeming Passion—the sufferings by which 
Jesus drank for us to the very dregs the bitter chalice of woe. 

To-day the Church selects the portion of the Gospel just read 
in order to direct our thoughts betimes, as Jesus directed the 
minds of His Apostles, to the great mystery of our Redemption. 
We shall therefore be in harmony with the spirit of the Church 
if we devote a few moments this morning to some considerations 
on the Passion of Christ. That adorable Passion—the last phase 
in the earthly life of Jesus—is the greatest and most fruitful 
of devotions. There we see how much God loved us, and we 
are powerfully drawn to love Him in return; and love is the 
direct way to God and to all moral power and wisdom. There 
we see exemplified the fundamental virtues of the Christian life 
—humility, obedience, constancy and justice; and there we learn 
to shun sin with horror, seeing the tremendous price that was 
paid for our deliverance from it, even the precious Blood of a 
God-man. 

In meditating on the Passion of Jesus we should bear in mind 
that His sufferings were pre-ordained by God for our redemption. 
Our relation to God is of a moral and religious character; and 
by our fall from original grace we were spiritually outcast from 
Him, and were amenable to the claims of His infinite retributive 
justice; and that divine Justice, for its own due satisfaction and 
our redemption, decreed the sufferings of the Incarnate Son of 
God. As St. Leo expresses it: “Unless Jesus were man He 
could not suffer; unless He were God His sufferings could bring 
us no remedy.” 


This divine plan of redemption was revealed to mankind in 
the hour of our fall, and the revelation of it was repeated 
throughout the ages. It was prefigured in the immolation of 
Isaac; in the sacrifice of the Paschal Lamb, and in the setting 
up of the Brazen Serpent in the desert for the healing of the 
penitent. It was the chief theme of the prophets. Speaking 
of the promised Messias, Isaias said: “All we, like sheep, had 
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gone astray . . . but the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquities 
of us all... . He hath borne our infirmities and carried our 
sorrows. . . . He was immolated because He willed it . . . and 
by His stripes we were healed. . . . He was led like a lamb to 
the slaughter, not opening His mouth. ...I beheld Him a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity. ... He was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our sins.” And 
Daniel said: “Thus saith the Lord, seventy weeks of years”— 
four hundred and ninety years—“are set from the decree of 
Cyrus to rebuild the City and the Temple, when the Christ 
shall appear. . . . And He shall be slain, and iniquity shall be 
atoned. . . . And His people that shall deny Him shall be His 
no more.” Again: the Royal Prophet portrayed the Messias 
grieving and praying in His atoning sorrows: “O God, my God, 
look upon me. . . the sins of my people cry out upon me... 
our fathers hoped in Thee and were delivered. . . Save my soul 
from the jaws of the wicked. .. . All the ends of the earth 
shall remember and shall be converted to Thee.” And Jeremias: 
“All ye that pass by the way attend, and see if there be any 
sorrow like to my sorrow.” Jesus cited these prophecies and 
predicted their approaching fulfilment in Himself at the hands 
of the Jews in Jerusalem. And He found there ready at hand 
all the elements that were to contribute to the accomplishment of 
His death; for He found a degenerate people; a dominant class 
of proud and avaricious pharisees; a cowardly Gentile ruler, and 
a traitorous disciple—a Judas. Amid such conditions His 
Passion was inevitable in view of the abasement enacted by His 
Incarnation and of the revelation of His Divinity to men deter- 
mined not to believe Him. His own testimony to Himself gave 
them the power to accuse and condemn Him. 


The sorrows of Jesus were unfathomable, as they sprang from 
His knowledge and His love. From His knowledge of God; 
for His human Soul possessed the immediate vision of the 
Divine Essence—of the face of God. From His knowledge of 
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mortal sin; for He comprehended its immeasurable heinousness 
as an infinite affront to God. From His love for God and for 
man; by which He embraced both, and sought, with all the might 
of a God-man, to reconcile and unite the adorable Creator and 
His erring creature. His sufferings were intense beyond com- 
prehension, both from His surpassing sensitiveness and the 
boundless cruelty of the Jews; and He was buffeted in the face, 
dragged about, thrown down, scourged, crowned with thorns, 
mocked, execrated, spit upon and crucified. 


To Jesus, therefore, the Divine Victim and hero of eternal 
justice and love, who, for the honor of God and human redemp- 
tion, gave His precious life for all and each of us, let us render 
grateful and loving sympathy by the avoidance of sin and the 


constant remembrance of His passion. Let us be imbued with 
the spirit of the Cross. It is the science of the Saints. It fired 
the Apostles with the love and intrepidity that converted the 
world. It sustained the martyrs in their heroic testimony for the 
faith, and it inspired the works of benevolence and charity that 
have dignified and blessed human society throughout the Chris- 
tian ages. Let no one shrink from partaking in the sorrows and 
humiliation of the Cross of Christ. He, the Incarnate God, has 
stripped it of all its ignominy and woe, and has made it to be 
for all who embrace it the source of divinest honor and glory. 
So teaches St. Paul: “If we suffer with Christ we shall also be 
glorified with Him.” And St. Peter: “This is thanksworthy ; 
for unto this are you called; because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving you an example that you should follow His steps. . 
Christ therefore having suffered for us be you also armed with 
the same thought.” And let this saving thought, which is our 
faith, find expression in devotion, and bring us all together during 
Lent to make the way of the Cross and to attend daily, if 
possible—at Holy Mass, which is the perpetuation of the heroic 
Passion and death of Jesus—the unbloody sacrifice of the same 
living glorious victim who died for our redemption in Calvary. 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF LENT 


THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST AND OURS 


“Then Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted by the 
devil.” —Matt., iv, 1. 


It was for our instruction that the Incarnate Son of God con- 
descended to suffer the affront of being approached and tempted 
by the devil. Not that He could be made to experience any 
inward inclination to evil, as we; but Satan was permitted to 
propose by external suggestion the forms of sin to which fallen 
man is inclined, that is, to sensuality, pride and avarice, personi- 
fied in the devil, the world and the flesh; and Jesus shows us how 
to overcome them. 

Satan knew not the actual accomplishment in Jesus of the 
redeeming mystery of the Incarnation; but he was aware that 
the predicted time for the advent of the Messias was fulfilled; 
and, beholding the perfect virtue of Jesus, he trembled lest this 
holy One who had fasted and prayed for forty days in the desert 
might be the promised vanquisher of his iniquitous power over 
the world, and the Saviour of mankind. Hence the evil one 
sought to ascertain whether Jesus were more than man by tempt- 
ing Him to sin. Jesus had gone into the desert, as an athlete 
to the battle-field, to meet the enemy of man; and, as man, He 
overthrew him by piercing his lying and pompous proposals with 
the sword of divine truth—the word of God. “It is written, 
not by bread alone doth man live unto God and true happiness, 
but by every gift of divine truth and grace from the mouth 
of God. .. . It is written, thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God” and usurp His power and glory to exalt thyself before 
men. “It is written, the Lord thy God shalt thou adore and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” These are the fundamental pre- 


cepts of the eternal law in our relation to God; faith, humility 
and obedience, which form the crushing answer to every diabol- 
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ical suggestion, every seduction of the world and every wrong 
impulse of our fallen nature. Besides his attack on Jesus nar- 
rated in the Gospel, Satan pursued our Lord throughout His 
entire public mission to the Jews. He even called Him “Son 
of God” by the mouth of the possessed from whom Jesus drove 
him; but this the evil one did only to incite against our Lord 
the rage of the spying Pharisees who were watching for a decla- 
ration of Divine Sonship from Jesus in order to have a legal 
cause for destroying Him. It was Satan who possessed the 
hearts of the Jews on Good Friday. 

Satan hates man, and therefore tempts us to sin, because he 
hates Jesus Christ, the God-man. Infinite Goodness has assumed 
our nature in Jesus; has become our Brother; has died for our 
redemption on the Cross, and has made us heirs to a divine and 
everlasting happiness ; hence the inextinguishable rage and hatred 
of Satan towards Christ and towards us. And, without any 
doubt, if the help of God were not with us in the moral combat 
against such an enemy none of us would have sufficient strength 
to overcome him; but, vanquished easily at his first attack, we 
should become his slaves here and his final victims hereafter. 
Originally, the evil one, to seduce our first parents, openly 
assumed the form of the serpent without alarming them—for 
they feared no evil while they knew no sin—but to-day, in an 
age of unbelief and of consequent religious ignorance, the fallen 
spirit exerts a terrific hidden force, and creeps amid human 
society unseen; while those who are most forward in questioning 
his very existence are the most certain victims of his evil sug- 
gestions. 

To undo the work of Christ and destroy His reign among us 
Satan employs a powerful ally—it is the world—that multitude 
of men and women who have fully and finally set their hearts 
on this life only, with its wealth, honors and animal pleasures. 


While ever restless and truly unhappy, this world is the relent- 
less enemy of Christ, and the willing servant of the devil. It 
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cooperates with him in ruining souls; and whoever opposes its 
lying maxims and detestable practises becomes the object of its 
raillery, its rage and its persecution. It boasts a superior light 
and a truer liberty than Christ’s; when, on the contrary it’s life 
in bondage, sin and hell. The world obeys the dictates of 
Satan in revolting from the faith and law of the Son of God, 
and in forming associations of heretical sects and atheistic secret 
societies opposed to all authority human and divine. In its 
varied anti-Christian phases it has ranged through every form 
of blasphemous error from Protestantism to Rationalism, to 
Pantheism, to Materialism; and, at last, to socialistic anarchy; 
blindly glorying in its slavery and seeking to enslave others 
under the directorate of Free-Masonry, the Archconfraternity 
of Satan, who is king over all the children of pride. 


Our own perverse and unguarded impulses are also a source 
of temptation to us; and they become the occasion of our fall 
when we neglect to mortify our senses, to have recourse to God 
in prayer, and to recall the truths of the revealed faith and law 
of God. We then become seduced, and we lose our grip upon 
the reins of our passions, which, like unbridled and unmanageable 
steeds, drag us headlong into sin. But, for all who fear God 
and have recourse to him, Jesus by His teachings, His grace and 
His example, is the all-protecting shield against the power of 
temptation from whatever source. “There is none greater nor 
stronger than he who fears God. . . . For the Lord Almighty 
is nigh to all that fear Him—to them that fear Him in truth.” 
If, not tempting God, but walking in holy fear, we curb our 
senses, avoid the proximate occasion of sin, and seek in prayer 
and sacraments the forces of. divine grace, there is no created 
power that can induce us to sin. Temptation we shall have; 
for we must undergo the moral combat for our growth in virtue 
and the crown of victory. ‘None are crowned who have not 
lawfully striven.” But God is ever the most interested witness 
of the combat; His warning voice is clearly heard in our con- 
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science; His encouraging truth shines upon us, and His victorious 
grace upholds all who in the combat keep the eyes of their soul 4 
fixed on Him. a 





SECOND SUNDAY OF LENT 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST 


“And He was transfigured before them, and His face did shine as the sun, 
and His garments became white as snow.’—Matt., xvii, 1. 

The subject of this day’s Gospel is of the utmost importance 
as being the direct manifestation by Christ of His Divinity, and 
the divine object-lesson given by Him to His Apostles and, 





= 


through them, to the world. By virtue of the Incarnation of 
the Eternal Son of God in our nature the human soul of Jesus 
always beheld the face of God, and was constantly flooded with 
the splendor and glory of the Deity. But, being the predestined 
victim for human sin, the Sacred Humanity of Jesus was not 
to attain to its complete glory except by the sufferings and death 
of the Cross. Hence, during His earthly career, while His i 
exterior appearance attracted and awed by His mingled grace | 
and majesty, there was not, habitually, any direct manifestation 
of His Divinity. He, Himself, insisted that “The Son of man ‘a 
must suffer many things and be put to death, and arise again 
the third day, and so enter into His glory.” But the Apostles ' i 
obstinately refused to entertain this plan of the “Redemption a 
of Israel.” The terrible thought of Jesus being delivered into 

the hands of His murderous enemies and suffering the shame 

and torments of the cross was a rock of stumbling to their faith i 
in Him; and therefore out of mercy to them, and to us, who a 
Were to receive from them the message of salvation, Jesus 


granted them the vision of His manifest Divine glory on Mount 
Thabor, 
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Selecting the three foremost Apostles, He climbed the moun. 
tain with them to the summit, which they reached as the day 
was declining. There, after listening to His instruction, and 
having prayed with Him, the Apostles folded their mantles aboyt 
them and were soon asleep. It was the frequent custom of 
Jesus to pass the night in prayer, especially on the eve of cop- 
ferring upon His Apostles some signal grace; and on this night 
He continued in prayer, and watched over them. In the early 
morning dawn, the Apostles awakening beheld Jesus raised up 
from the earth and transfigured in a blaze of unspeakable 
splendor; His face shone as the sun and His garments were 
white as snow, and there appeared on either side of Him Moses 
and Elias, conversing with Him concerning His Passion that 
was soon to be accomplished in Jerusalem. The ravishing sight 
of the Divine glory and beauty of Jesus drew from the Apostles 
the request to be allowed to contemplate Him there on that 
mountain forever. Then a bright cloud, the chosen symbol of 
the Holy Ghost, descended and rested over the head of Jesus, 
and from out the cloud came the voice of the Eternal Father 
saying: “This is my Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
hear ye Him.” At this voice the Apostles fell prostrate in great 
fear; but Jesus, withdrawing the rays of His glory, came to 
them in His usual humble appearance, and, touching them, bade 
them arise and fear not, but to keep the vision secret until after 
His death and resurrection. 


What a wonderful grace was granted to those three Apostles! 
Will they, in the hour of their trial in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary, stand firm in faith and loyalty to Jesus by the memory 
of what they beheld on the Holy Mount? Is it possible that 
they will forget the manifest Divinity of the heroic Sufferer on 
the Cross? Alas for human frailty, we know what happened! 
It is the same disciples, who narrated for us their vision of 
Jesus in His glory, who also recorded their abandonment and 
denial of Him in His Passion. 
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Many momentous lessons are intended for us in this event 
on Mount Thabor, and, first, it is necessary for salvation to 
believe that Jesus is the Eternal God—God the Son, Incarnate. 
Secondly, it is necessary that we sinners do penance and pray 
in union with Christ in His atoning Passion. 

During the three years of His public mission to the Jews Jesus 
had given sufficient proofs of His Divinity; but false Judaism, 
blinded by its pride, rejected Him, while true Judaism, repre- 
sented by Moses and Elias—the Law and the Prophets—ac- 
knowledged and adored Him. It is the same with the worldly- 
minded and influential to-day in spite of the divine rays of nine- 
teen centuries of victorious faith and grace which distinguish 
the imperishable Catholic Church as the work of a God-Man, 
who claims their obedience to His truth and law. “This is my 
Beloved Son, hear ye Him.” This is the Messias promised to 
Abraham and to his seed forever; the King and Judge of man- 
kind, the Prophet and Priest of the human race; this saving 
truth is clearly manifested to us in Christ’s Transfiguration. 
But, what the Apostles would not see till after His resurrection, 
the redeeming mission of the Son of God necessarily embraced 
both Calvary and Thabor. All the prophets foretold it and all 
the Law was founded on it; and Jesus purposely connected, in 
His teaching and life, these two prophetic mountains of destiny 
for Himself and for mankind. Just before His Transfiguration 
He predicted both these scenes of His sorrow and of His glory; 
during the glorious scene on Thabor His converse with Moses 
and Elias was on His approaching Passion in Jerusalem; and 
after the Transfiguration He ordained that His Divine glory 
should be kept a secret until after His death and resurrection. 
Penance and prayer, therefore, are for us all a necessary co- 
operation with our Divine Saviour in the work of our regenera- 
tion, in order to gain the final glorification which is modeled forth 
for us in the glorious Transfiguration of Jesus on Mount Thabor. 








A COURSE OF SKETCHES FOR SERMONS 


THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES 
BY THE REV. NEWTON THOMPSON, D.D. 


XXVII. THE Care OF THE Poor (Matt. xxv, 40), 


1.—This is not a new problem, for there have always been the 
dependent poor. 
A—Pagan antiquity met the problem by general neglect 
and occasional munificence for political purposes, 
2.—The teaching of Christ. 
A—By His example. 
1.—He was poor Himself. 
2.—He associated with the poor. 
3.—He had compassion on them, wv. g. the beggars, 
the blind, the crippled. 
B—By His doctrine. 
1.—The relief of the poor is highly meritorious. 
Matt., xxv, 34-40. 
2.—The merit of our alms is not measured by the 
amount but by the sacrifice required. Of 
the widow’s mite. 
3.—Our almsgiving should not be ostentatious. 
Matt., vi, 2. 
4.—We should regard the needy poor as our 
neighbor. Of the parable of the good 
Samaritan. 
3.—The problem to-day. The dependent poor may be divided 
into 
A—Those who can not work: the aged, the infirm, the 
insane, the orphans. These need continued assist- 
ance. 
B—Those who are temporarily out of work. These need 
immediate relief and a chance of employment. 
C—Those who will not work. These need reform. 
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4.—How the Church is meeting the problem according to the 
example and teaching of Christ. 
A—By the voluntary poverty of many in religious Orders. 
B—By not despising the poor. Of the spirit of democracy 
in the Church. 
C—By regarding the poor as our brethren in Christ. 


le D—By exalting works of mercy and encouraging com- 
munities or societies devoted thereto. 

t E—By tender care of those who can not work, v. g., in 

; our hospitals, homes for the aged, orphan asylums. 


F—By education and industrial training of the orphans. 

G—By relieving the temporarily dependent, v. g., through 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

H—By reforming the wayward. 


5, 5.—Our duty to the poor. 
A—To aid the activities of the Church in behalf of the 
poor. 
. B—To do so without expectation of worldly gain. 


C—To do so according to our means, in a spirit of sacri- 
e fice. 





f D—To welcome an invitation from God to devote our 
lives entirely to the care of the poor, v. g., in some 
. religious Order. 


XXVIII. Tue Spirir oF Poverty (Matt., v, 3). 
1—Degrees of this virtue. 
d A—In the rich. 
1.—In the acquisition of wealth, to refrain from 


d injustice, extortion, deceit. 
2.—Not to envy the more wealthy. 
. 3.—To give freely, especially to the poor. 
: 4.—To keep their personal lives simple, free from 
, extravagant luxury. 


5.—To be willing to abandon it all if it be an ob- 
stacle to their salvation. 
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6.—To prefer the loss of wealth if it hinder their 

growth in holiness. 
B—In the poor. 

1.—To be strictly honest in all their business deal- 
ings. 

2.—Not to long after the luxuries of the rich, 

3.—To share even their little with the destitute, 

4.—Not to set their hearts on the pursuit of wealth, 

5.—To regard their lives as a closer imitation of 
the poverty of Christ. | 


2.—The importance of the spirit of poverty in both rich and poor. 

A—Without it we become greedy, uncharitable, self- 
centred. 

B—Without it our life becomes sordid, seeking only tem- 
poral, material advantage. 

C—lIn the practice of this virtue, every life may become 
noble. 

D—tThe spirit of poverty will enable us to aim at the life 
of perfection even while living in the world. 


3.—Why the Kingdom of Heaven is its reward. 
A—Because it does not seek earthly reward. 
B—Because it serves God alone. 
C—Because it paves the way for the more perfect con- 
formity with God’s will. 


XXIX. WEALTH (Matt., v, 3). 


1.—Christ did not condemn wealth. 
A—He was often received in the home of Lazarus. 
B—He and the Apostles were ministered to by well-to-do- 
women (Luke, viii, 3). 
C—Consider also Matthew, Nicodemus, Zacheus, Joseph 
of Arimathea. 


2.—Poverty was not required of His followers. 
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A—Consider the circumstances of many in the early 
Church: the treasurer of Candace, the Proconsul 
Sergius Paulus, Dionysius the Areopagite, Cris- 
pus the ruler of the synagogue, Lydia the seller of 
purple, members of the imperial household. 
3.—But Christ teaches that wealth is a trust. Of the parable of 
the talents, the unjust steward, the foolish rich 
man. 
A—He views its use in relation to the kingdom of God. 
B—We must render an account of its use. 
4.—He teaches us that the possession of wealth is dangerous, for 
A—lIt easily engenders avarice. 
B—It often provokes injustice. 
C—It may harden the heart. 
D—lIt favors self-indulgence and seductive idleness. 
5.—He requires the spirit of detachment, for 
A—We can not serve two masters. 
6.—He counsels the practice of poverty (Mark, x, 21f; Luke, 
XiV, 33; XVili, 22). 


XXX. MEEKNEss (Matt., v, 4) 


1.—The natural man seeks by every means to escape suffering, but 
A—Meekness accepts it without complaint; v. g., Moses 
when told he would not enter the promised land; 
St. Andrew welcoming the cross; other Christian 
heroes in times of persecution; our Lord during 

His Passion. 


2—Nature promptly resents every personal offence, but 
A—Meekness endures it with patience, v.g., an unjust 
accusation, an angry attack. 
3.—Nature proudly refuses to forgive, but 
A—Meekness makes the first advances in reconciliation. 
4.—Nature seeks revenge, but 
A—Meekness does good in return for evil. 
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5.—Yet meekness is a virtue, not of weakness, but of strength, 
for 
A—It does not compromise with evil. 
B—lIt does not yield in matters of principle. 
C—lIt has conquered selfishness and self-seeking, 


XXXI. PEAcEMAKERS (Matt., v, 9). 


1.—The value of human friendship. 
A—Even the greatest leaders in the history have felt the 
need of it. 
B—A friend is a refuge from the trials of false accusa- 
tion, deceit, disappointment. 
C—In a friend we can trust our secrets and our weak- 
nesses. 
D—From the sysmpathy of friendship we gain courage. 
E—We double our joys and successes by sharing them 
with a friend. . 
2.—The nature of friendship. 
A—Mutually trustful: it must be free from suspicion, 
envy, etc. 
B—Not a plant of hasty growth. 
C—Not fickle. 
D—Must be characterized by the desire to give rather 





than to receive. 
E—It is measured by the spirit of sacrifice. 
3.—Friendship is weakened or destroyed 
A—By suspicion and envy. 
B—By heeding the evil tongues of calumniators. 
C—By our own selfishness. 
4.—The blessed role of peacemaker in reuniting friends is exer- 


cised 
A—By bringing separated friends together. 
B—By removing suspicion and envy. 
C—By the habit of charitable speech. 
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XXXII. Mourners (Matt., v, 5) 


1.—This world is called a vale of tears. 

A—Let us in imagination visit the hospitals, insane asy- 
lums, prisons, almshouses, reformatories. it 

B—Let us stand at a cemetery gate and watch the mourn- it 
ful processions. 

C—Let us visit the homes, one after another. How few 
we find without some suffering or cause of grief. 

D—Let us stand on the street and read the heart of each 
passer-by. How few there are without some hid- 
den sorrow: v. g., a present calamity, a threatening 
evil, grief arising from the conduct of others or 
from one’s own failure. 


2,—The Christ was a Man of Sorrows. 
A—The ever present shadow of the Cross. 
B—He foresaw even our ingratitude and sinfulness. 
C—He knew He would be denied by St. Peter and be- 
trayed by a friend. 
3.—Pagan grief regards suffering as an unmitigated evil. é 
A—But the Christian sanctifies his sorrows | 
1.—By uniting them to those of Christ. 
2.—By offering them as penance. i 
3.—By making them, through cheerful acceptance, 


a testimonial of love for God. 
4.—By making them a means of purifying the "5 





soul from imperfections and of drawing 
nearer to God. 


4.—God rewards such a one 
A—In this world, by an increase of His love and by in- 
ternal peace. 
B—In the next life, by an eternity of bliss, free from all 
sorrow. 
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XXXII. THe Pure or Heart. (Matt., v, 8) 


1.—The heart is a map, its colors and boundaries denoting its 
various kingdoms and masters: mammon, lust, am- 
bition, dishonesty, self-indulgence. 

A—But the map of a pure heart is all of one color, it 
constitutes one kingdom, it acknowledges one 
ruler—God. 

2.—The heart, our love, is a gift to be freely bestowed as we 
choose. 

A—But the pure of heart give it entirely and unreservedly 

to God. 
3.—The heart is a compass that indicates the course of our spir- 
itual life. 

A—But the pure of heart steer a straight course direct 
to God’s harbor. 

4.—The heart is the soul’s organ of sight. The practice of fo- 
cusing it on God begets clearness of vision, and 
other objects can be seen in a true proportion and 
perspective. 

A—But the pure of heart are those who possess this clear 
vision. 

5.—The heart is the wings of the soul. These are powerless if 
we sink in the filth and mire of habits of impurity. 

A—But the pure of heart, keeping themselves free from 
these sordid entanglements, are capable of lofty 
flights of divine love. 


XXXIV. PRAYERFULNEsS (Luke, xviii, 1-8) 


1.—Many fear they have lost the spirit of prayer when they lose 
the feeling of devotion. But 
A—This feeling is not a measure of the worthiness of our 


prayer. 
B—It is granted by God rather to encourage us in out 
devotions. 
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2—Aside from the merits of Christ and His grace, the worthi- 
ness of our prayers springs from the dispositions 


of our will. 
A—We should adore God because He is our supreme 
Master. i 
B—We should thank Him because of His past and present : 
favors. 


C—We should implore Him for what we need because we 
are dependent on Him. 
D—We should pray in the spirit of penance because we 
have sinned. 
E—None of these motives requires the feeling of de- 
votion. 
3.—In the presence of sensible fervor, we ought not to be too 
elated, for 
A—It is not a sign that we are praying better. 
B—It is probably only a temporary encouragement. 
C—Its loss will otherwise leave us dejected. 
4,.—In the absence of sensible fervor, we ought not be dejected, 
for , 
A—Our prayers may be the more acceptable, though per- 
formed solely from duty or habit. 
B—The good dispositions of our will are all the more a 
evident. i 
C—We may expect it to be our normal condition of rt 
prayer. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


CHASTISING IN JUSTICE AND MERCY 


“Blessed is thy name, O God of our fathers; who, when thou hast been 
angry, wilt show mercy.”—Tob., ili, 13. 


I. We find zeal and mercy harmoniously blended in the divine 
Heart of Jesus. Holy Writ supplies us with indisputable proofs 
and examples of this truth. Filled with holy anger, the divine 
Saviour made a scourge of cords, went into the Temple and drove 
out those who bartered, upset the tables of the money-changers 
(Matt., xxi, 12; John, ii, 14). But immediately afterwards we 
see how He heals with tender compassion the blind and the lame 
who came to Him for help (Matt., xx, 14). Here the most 
Sacred Heart may be likened to a cloud threatening to deal out 
destruction, but behold, the cloud only dispenses a needed and 
cleansing shower, and then the kindly sun again shines forth, 
more lovely and gracious than before. In a similar manner, 
the Heart of Jesus turns the threatened punishment into a puri- 
fying, beneficial rain of grace. 

II. A few examples from the Old Testament may show us 
how the offended Heart of Jesus turns immediately from anger 
to gentleness. Our first parents transgressed the commandment 
of God. When, after sinning, they heard the voice of God, 
they hid themselves amongst the bushes of the garden. God, 
though all-knowing, would not punish man unwarned. Why 
did God raise His voice bidding Adam and Eve to approach? 
God wished to dispose them to contrition, so that He might 
forgive them. Thus the Lord joined clemency to His wrath, 
and hence Holy Writ calls Him “the lion of the tribe of Juda” 
(Apoc., v, 5), as well as “a lamb” (Apoc., v, 6). 

In the days of Noe “God saw that the malice of men upon 
earth was great, and that every thought of their hearts was 
directed to evil; then it repented Him, that He had made man, 
and He regretted it from His heart.” Therefore He decided to 
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destroy man and all flesh that breathed the breath of life by a 
great flood of waters, with the exception of Noe, “the just and 
perfect man,” and his family, and everything that was in the 
Ark with Noe. Notwithstanding His great displeasure, God had 
even then compassion upon mankind, and He did not let the 
great flood break suddenly, but gave the people one hundred 
and twenty years for their conversion. He expressly announced 
the last seven days before the great chastisement, and even forty 
days extension of time before all the springs of the great deep 
burst forth and the sluices of heaven were opened, all of which 
showed how unwillingly He punished those wicked sinners, and 
how greatly He desired their conversion. In fact, we learn from 
the first epistle of St. Peter that not a few were converted even 
in the midst of the terrors of the flood, and thereby at least were 
saved from hell. It is thus verified that, as Isaias expresses it, 
it is a strange and unusual task for God to be angry and to 
punish, and that He only inflicts wounds in order that He may 
thereby heal the soul, convert and save it (Is. xxviii, 21). This 
is also testified in the instance of the depraved cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrha. In holy wrath the Lord’caused fire and brim- 
stone to rain down upon the wicked places. But St. Jerome 
tells us: “When the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrha felt 
those devouring, vengeful flames, many of them repented of their 
sins and were saved.” Without the chastisement these people 
would never have repented. 

Many other occurrences might be adduced from Holy Writ: 
to prove that, though God strikes in wrath, He heals again in 
mercy. 


III. We all are weak and erring men. We have deserved 
the wrath of God by sins of commission and omission. What 
is to be done now, so as to turn away from us the wrath of God? 
In sincere contrition let us hasten to the Heart of Jesus, and we 
‘For a small moment 


“cc 


shall hear those most consoling words: 
have I forsaken thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. 
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In a moment of indignation have I hid my face a little while 
from thee, but with everlasting kindness have I had mercy on 
thee,’ said the Lord thy Redeemer. ‘For the mountains shall 
be moved, and the hills shall tremble: but My mercy shall not 
depart from thee, and the covenant of my peace shall not be 
moved,’ saith the Lord that hath mercy on thee” (Is., liv, 7-8, 
IO). 

Let us approach contritely and confidently the Most Sacred 
Heart, and let us say: Our hearts, O Jesus, are eager to serve 
Thee more faithfully in the future. Spare Thy people, therefore, 
and commit us not to perdition; withdraw from us Thy chastis- 
ing arm. St. Bernard tells us that there is a twofold sweetness in 
the Sacred Heart, namely, willingness to wait and readiness to 
forgive. O Jesus, who has patiently awaited our repentance and 
conversion, grant us forgiveness now when we sincerely wish 


to be converted and to amend our lives. Amen. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, 0O.P. 


IV. THE Mission or THE Hoty NAME MEN 
' 

Dear Brethren: Shortly after the Divine Master had ascended 
into Heaven the little flock of faithful followers which He and 
His Apostles had gathered together was bitterly persecuted by 
the Jewish Sanhedrim, which saw in it its most formidable 
enemy. Chief amongst those who lifted their arms to strike 
the flock of Christ was a young Jew named Saul, who, having 
been born at Tarsus, had learned at the feet of Gamaliel the 
traditions of his people, His name was feared by all the Chris- 
tians, for of him it was said that he went about “breathing 
threats.” And so one day, having obtained the permission of 
the Jewish High Priest, he was on his way to Damascus, there 
to begin a persecution of the followers of the despised Nazarene. 
Seated upon his horse, he was riding along the Roman road, 
lined on either side with apple-groves, when suddenly he was 
struck from his steed, and, unable to see, heard a voice saying: 
“Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” And then and there 
the Master revealed Himself in such a burst of splendor that for 
the remainder of his life Saul, who had gone out to persecute 
Him, was irrevocably espoused to His cause. 


Amongst the things that Christ told him to do that day was 
to proceed to the Holy City, where on a street called the Via 
Recta he would find a certain priest, Ananias, who would instruct 
him in the Faith. And at the same time that this vision was 
vouchsafed to Paul, the priest Ananias was informed by the 
Master that the most dreaded persecutor of the Faith would soon 
enter his gates. Ananias, struck with terror, insisted that Saul 
of Tarsus was a dangerous man, and that his coming boded 
No good to the little Christian flock. Whereupon the Master 
teplied: “Go to, for this man is to Me a vessel of election, to 
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carry My name before the kings and princes, and the children 
of Israel.” 


Now we know that St. Paul during his entire subsequent life 
entertained a most profound love for the Holy Name, and that 
on hundreds of occasions he made use of it in his Epistles. He 
understood perfectly what it signified—its riches, its power, its 
consolation. He called himself “the servant of Jesus Christ,” 
“the Apostle of Jesus Christ,” in fact, he went so far as to use 
the word adjectively, as when he said: “For me to die is Christ.” 
The words which Christ used when reassuring Ananias, strike off 
as nothing else could the powerful work for the promotion of the 
Faith with which the Apostle of the Gentiles was intrusted and 
which he faithfully carried out. And as Paul was a “vessel of 
election” to carry the knowledge of Christ to the entire world, 
so every Holy Name man is, in his own world and sphere, a 
' chosen instrument to promote a love and knowledge of this 
Divine Name among the men with whom he is associated. It 
will be well for us, therefore, to ponder for a moment upon the 
full significance of each and every one of these words spoken of 
St. Paul as the Apostle of the Holy Name appointed by the 
Divine Master Himself. 

“This man” signifies that from all eternity Almighty God had 
chosen Paul to do a special work. It is not a vague, general 
call, such as that directed to all men when they are bidden to 
be perfect as the Father in Heaven is perfect. No, this man is 
picked out of a thousand. The Master has, so to say, laid His 
finger upon him specially. He has picked out a man who will 
be ready to make any sacrifice and suffer any want and misery 
to attain the object of his desires. He has picked out a man 
who will do a man’s work in a manly way—a man who will 
suffer like a man for that great Man of the Five Wounds 
whose Name is adorable. And just as St. Paul was picked out 
for his work, so every Holy Name man is chosen, not in a 
general sort of way but by a very special vocation, to do the 
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work of his Society. There are thousands of Catholic men” 


throughout the world whose lives may be much more exemplary 
than our own, who perhaps would succeed in promoting the 
Holy Name cause better than we shall be able to do; but they 
have not been chosen for this work. We who have made profes- 
sion in the Society are the men, whatever our shortcomings, who 
have been selected as the Apostles of the mysteries of the Holy 
Name. As St. Paul was a virile character, so we, too, on our 
entrance into the Society declared ourselves ready to be men 
who would stand up heroically and without flinching for clean 
speech and a deeper and wider knowledge of Christ and His 
Church. White-livered and fearsome men are not wanted in 
this campaign. ‘The Master seems to have selected with especial 
care those who are to be the promoters of His Name’s glory, 
He has picked us out of thousands, and if we fail to do the 
work it is because we have not realized our vocation, or else 
because we have failed to live up to the graces which will inevi- 
tably be poured out upon us as a consequence of our call to the 
apostolate of the Holy Name. 


“To carry My name” are the words which were used by 
Christ to designate the life-work of St. Paul. The Apostle un- 
derstood his mission, and spared neither time nor energy to 
carry to the confines of the then known world the knowledge 
of the truth of Christ and the sweetness of His name. By his 
burning words, by the example of his life, by the written page 
—by every known means St. Paul tried to spread throughout 
the world a love and knowledge of the adorable Name of the 
Divine Saviour. In Rome, in Greece, all over Asia Minor, 
and perhaps even in Spain, he established congregations—little 
knots of men who would get together and bend their knees at 
the mention-of that holy Name, because they understood that in 
it alone was salvation. And we, too, as Holy Name men, are 
called upon to carry the name of Christ into a world that loves 
Him not, into a world that opposes Him, into a world that is 
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trying its best to forget Him, or else oust Him from the niche 
where He has every right to stand. Every Catholic is no doubt 
bound to profess the Faith, and if necessary offer up even his life 
in its defense. But every Holy Name man is doubly bound to 
spread a knowledge of that Divine Name and all that it signifies 
and implies in the world. If you do less, you go directly con- 
trary to the profession which you made when. you joined the 
Society. You swore solemnly then, in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament, with the eyes of the entire congregation upon 
you, with the cohorts of Heaven looking down upon you, with 
Jesus Christ Himself blessing you, that you would not for as 
much as one moment tolerate any disrespect for the adorable 
Name at whose mention the angels bow their heads; and you 
girded yourself for the fight with the world that is outraging 
Christ’s name by forgetting or belittling or denying His divinity, 
or the divinity of that great Church which He established. 

St. Paul was sent to carry the name of Christ before “the 
kings and princes and the children of Israel.”” His mission was 
universal, and no man or woman of good will was exempted 
from the sphere of his apostolate. He preached not only to the 
Jews, who were the children of Israel, but, leaving the Jewish 
world, he stepped out into the pagan world and there made known 
the mysteries of the Christian Faith and opened up its wells of 
consolation. To high and low, prince and peasant, city man and 
dweller in the rural districts—in a word wherever men were to 
be found, he forthwith began to make known the Name of Jesus 
Christ. Like him, we Holy Name men are called upon to make 
known by the example of our lives, by our knowledge of the 
Catholic Faith and our respect for the Holy Name, the inscrutable 
mysteries of that Name. There are no kings and princes in 
America, but there are the rich and highly stationed, and these 
we can edify by our lives. And to “the children of Israel,” that 
is, to our fellow Catholics, we must be living examples of the 
power which lies in that adorable Name. To these Catholic men 
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who have not received the same vocation to the Holy Name apos- 
tolate that we have, we must be models of true Catholicity, which 
is not confined whithersoever He may lead. If in view of our 
Holy Name apostolate we do not present the example of better 
lives, purer lives, holier lives, then we fail to live up to the voca- 
tion to which we have been called. And in proportion as we fail, 
we contribute, as far as we are concerned, to the defeat of 
Christ’s work. But if our membership in the Holy Name Society 
does actually make a difference in our lives, so that men seeing 
our manner of living will be able to say that the Holy Name has 
meant something to us, then surely, my dear men, we are doing 
our part in spreading the Kingdom of Jesus Christ in this world. 





CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 


THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 
BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


IV. THE SOLDIER STUDIES THE TRUTHS OF THE Hoty Grosr 


Consciously or unconsciously acting as a sort of secretary to 
the Holy Ghost, St. Paul, in his letter to the Galatians, env. 
merates twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost, namely, “Charity, joy, 
peace, patience, benignity, goodness, longanimity, mildness, faith, 
modesty, continency, chastity” (Gal., v, 22-23). With super- 
natural eloquence he contrasts these twelve fruits of the Spirit 
with a long list of works of the flesh (verses 19, 20, 21). 

These fruits of the Holy Ghost are present, in some measure, 
in every Christian soul that is in the state of grace, free from the 
guilt of mortal sin; but for their perfection they should be the 
ripe and full product of the three divine virtues, faith, hope, and 
charity, and of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost (preceding 
conference) in the brave (confirmed) soldiers of Jesus Christ. 
The three divine virtues give him the soil and the seven gifts aid 
him to cultivate it and to harvest the magnificent fruits of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Logically analyzing the fruits of the Holy Ghost, the Soldier 
of Jesus Christ readily perceives that three of them, charity, joy, 
peace, relate more particularly to God; that three, modesty, con- 
tinency, chastity, have a more direct bearing on himself ; while the 
other six, patience, benignity, longanimity, faith, mildness, give 
special delight to others as well as to himself. It will be well 
worth while to devote this conference to a brief scrutiny of every 
single one of these twelve fruits. 

Charity.—St. Paul names charity first because it is the noblest 
of the twelve fruits of the Holy Spirit. In fact it is the root of 
all the others. It implies more than the ordinary degree of love 
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of God which is necessary for salvation. It means nothing less 
here than the perfection, the fullness of charity as illustrated in 
the lives of the saints. When charity is lost altogether, all other 
virtues disappear with it, but they also return with it and increase 
with it. The fruit of charity is always given to all who honestly 
desire it and who earnestly try to mortify their selfishness which 
isso great a hindrance to it. Charity is increased by thoughtful 
reflection on the perfections of God. It shows itself, not in mere 
words, but in heroic deeds. The saints, who, burning with char- 
ity, thought no effort too great in seeking God, the missionaries 
who unselfishly spend themselves to spread the faith, the good 
Sisters who, without hope of earthly reward, teach our children 
and nurse our sick, are noble and conspicuous examples of that 
first fruit of the Holy Ghost which is charity. 

Joy—The second fruit of the Holy Spirit is joy. Joy is the 
interior happiness that abides in the soul by reason of the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. No other happiness can compare 
with it. Those who have it often experience delightful feelings 
in the service of God, but such feelings, while useful and agree- 
able, are not essential or necessary to spiritual joy. We must 
always remember that our feelings are not so much under our 
control and that, therefore, feelings, sentiment, emotion, do not 
matter much, if at all, before God. What matters is a loyal and 
practical attitude towards God. The spiritual fruit of joy is the 
higher spiritual pleasure and cheerfulness in doing good. It 
ipens in the atmosphere of heroic virtue which cares little for 
self but much for God. Those who have left all things worldly, 
friends, riches, pleasures, honor, to serve God in religion and 
their fellows in Christian charity, are usually filled with joy, a 
peaceful and cheerful happiness which the world cannot give. 
For example: the novice preparing herself for a Catholic Sis- 
tethood is human in that she has occasional attacks of home- 
sickness or loneliness, and yet her soul is filled with spiritual joy. 
Her worst trouble is breaking dishes, but at recreation time her 
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merry chatter and laughter are those of the child that has already 
entered the Kingdom of God. The girl with a gloomy dispog- 
tion will rarely find happiness in a convent, but the lively, inno- 
cently mischievous girl almost always perseveres very joyously 
in her vocation. Contrary to the popular misconception, con- 
vents are invariably not dungeons of gloom, but homes of joy- 
ousness where St. Paul’s injunction is literally realized, “Rejoice, 
and again I say unto you, rejoice.” 

Peace.—The third fruit of the Holy Spirit is called peace, 
Peace is the condition of a Christian soul in harmony with God, 
at rest with itself, and at rest with all men. It excludes the worry 
and anxiety that is so useless and so destructive to happiness. 

In these trying times of a world war, it is well for the Chris- 
tian soldier to recall that our Lord, the Prince of Peace, was 
born at a time when all nations were at peace, and yet it was a 
false peace, and so He came not to bring peace but the sword. 
Men were at peace with the world, but not with God. Our Lord 
made it possible, by His sacrificial death on the Cross, to have 
peace with God. He said, “My peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you. Not as the world giveth do I give unto you.” 
The peace which He offers is a real peace based on the love of 
God and not a sham peace based on the sands of forgetfulness of 
God. Peace as a fruit of the Spirit is a peace worth fighting for. 
That is, indeed, a paradox, a warfare for peace. Seeking peace 
in mere creatures, in mere things material, man cries, “Peace, 
peace, and there is no peace,” but honestly seeking God, he finds 
“the peace of God which surpasseth all understanding” (Philipp. 
iv, 7). It is only on a strictly Christian basis that men and 
nations dwell together in unity (Ps., cxxxii, 1). 

The spiritual fruit of peace is not a peace at any price but a 
peace with honor in the sight of God and His angels and saints. 
The man who lives in the guilt of grievous sin can have no such 
peace. The man who goes to confession but deludes himself into 
thinking that he need not earnestly remove the unnecessary prox- 
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imate occasion of sin can never enjoy any real peace. His con- 
science always: protests against his lack of thoroughness and 
earnestness in forsaking sin and its near occasions. But the man 
whose conscience is really and thoroughly in harmony with God’s 
holy will, can exult in “the peace that surpasseth all understand- 
ing.” And if unexpected death overtakes him he knows that he 
will forever rest in peace. 

Would that men were as anxious to find peace of soul as they . 
are to procure international peace. Unfortunately, however, 


many are not solicitous for peace of soul, or they look for it 


where it is not to be found. 

Peace of soul is not to be found in the world and in its dis- 
tractions. ‘They are imperfect, do not last. They leave the 
human heart empty and unsatisfied. 

Peace of soul is not to be found (without dependence on faith 
and grace) in ourselves or in our intellectual or moral powers. 
Peace of soul cannot rest on the sands of self-conceit. The soul 
wants security other than itself for lasting peace. Peace of soul 
can be found only with Him who can still the raging winds and 
seas. 

Peace of soul amid the greatest trials, loss of fortune, disgrace, 
sickness, pain and death, can be found by strong faith in God’s 
omnipotence, by childlike trust in His goodness and mercy and 
by unconditional surrender to His providence. Without His will 
not even a hair falls from our heads. “Why are ye so fearful, O 
ye of little faith?” 

Peace of soul once found shows itself in calmness as regards 
the past. Surely Christ’s sacrificial death and His Sacraments 
have not been in vain for the repentant sinner. Theologians 
sometimes say that no one who has committed mortal sin can ever 
have the “certainty of faith” that he has been forgiven. That 
statement need not worry us. Moral certainty is surely enough 
in moral matters. Why ask for the “certainty of faith” in a mat- 
ter that belongs to the moral order? 
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Peace of soul once found shows itself in courage and conf- 
dence as to the present. The soul is in God’s hands and it will 
not be tempted “above that which it is able to bear.” The Mas- 
ter’s grace is always sufficient. 

Finally, peace of soul once found shows itself in confidence as 
to the future, not a foolish presumptious confidence that courts 
moral danger, but a confidence based on humility and readiness 
to do penance. 

Such is the spiritual fruit of peace, the peace of God that sur- 
passeth all understanding. 
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CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XXVIII. Work 


There are mothers who imagine they must play the part of 
servant girls to their sons and daughters. Some people pity these 
hard-working mothers ; but, really, they do not deserve pity. Rather 
should the children of such mothers be pitied, because in time to 
come they will be.the real sufferers for the foolish action of their 
mothers. 

The sons of such mothers are allowed to play every minute of 
their time out of school even though their home-studies suffer. 
Play they must, because they are so young. The daughters are 
dressed in the height of fashion from morning to night, above all— 
they must not put their hands in dishwater. That would staia 
their dainty fingers. 

Father and mother will make their own clothes last until shabby, 
if only the girls can be dolled up and the boys look like sports. 

Let me ask you a question :—Will these sacrifices on the part 
of parents be appreciated ? 

Children are unable to do profound thinking. They take things 
for granted. They look upon the self-sacrificing spirit of their 
parents as a matter of course. In the first place, children earn 
no money; at least such children as I have spoken of, do not. 
For this reason they do not know the value of a dollar. Children 
have no idea whether parents live beyond their income or not. 
All that your children know is that you want them to appear better 
than the children next door, and that they must not do a particle 
of work, because that is just what you are there for. Do you 
really do your children a favor by pampering them in such manner? 
Do you promote their welfare by giving them everything, without 
asking something in return? 

The truth is, you do them more harm than good. 

What ought you, mothers, to insist upon? 

The day will surely come, when your darling sons and daughters 
will have to work, to receive only some of the good things you 
give them for nothing. And then trouble will begin for them. 
Then, if you made your children believe that all work is a disgrace, 
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if you have not made your children Jove work, they will feel that 
they are treated unfairly by the world. Then they will join the 
hordes of those who claim the world owes them a living, without 
having to work for it. They expect the world to come running 
to them and offer them a good living and ail good things. But 
somehow, the world is mighty slow giving things for nothing, 

How much better off are those children whom their parents 
have taught to look upon work as honorable, provided it is done 
rightly. When a fallen girl is brought to a reform school or 
prison, or a boy is caught in the meshes of the law, the sight is 
heart-breaking. But few people are willing to put the blame for 
the fate of these unhappy children where it really belongs. These 
unfortunate girls and boys do not deserve prison half as much 
as do their foolish parents. And yet these very parents will lament 
and blame everything and everybody, excepting themselves, for 
the downfall of their children. In all justice these foolish parents 
ought to be put in prison with or for their children. The greater 
blame is with these parents, in nine cases out of ten. 

No one, least of all you, mothers, want your children to go wrong. 
But if you wish your sons and daughters to grow up to be a credit 
to you, bring them up the way you yourselves were brought up. 
Teach them to love work. Impress upon their minds that work is 
no disgrace. And be practical about this by teaching them how 
to work. 

You are not expected nor advised that, when your sons and 
daughters are ten years old, you should send them to work in 
factory or store. By no means. No sensible man will favor any 
such thing. Nevertheless you are able to teach your children that 
there is no disgrace about work. Introduce your son to your wood- 
pile and the coalshed. After due allowance for play and home- 
studies a little healthful exercise of chopping kindling wood or 
of carrying coal, removing ashes and the like, will not injure his 
health. By doing your housework and sewing you mothers do 
about all the work that is expected of you. Let your son do the 
errands to the stores. If you are in need of a little support ask 
him to deliver papers after school hours. You have no idea how 
proud he will feel when he can buy the first pair of shoes with 
his own money. That little work will show him the value of 4 
dollar, and it will be the making of a business man a few years 
hence. He will begin to love work and you may be sure he will 
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be able to take care of himself when the time comes. By teaching 
the boy to work you will not interfere with his play-time. He 
will see the uselessness of too much play, and consider his useful 
work plenty of opportunity for fresh air and play, thus combining 
business with pleasure. He will show the making of a sharp busi- 
ness man before you are aware of it. 

In like manner it is not merely foolish but positively criminal 
to doll up your daughters as though they were dummies in a show 
window. The girls must learn their lessons no less than their 
brothers. It is your duty to teach your daughters the beauty of 
work. If you are at all practical, you will teach your daughters 
to help you in your housework, always adapting the work to their 
age and strength. Teach them the work gradually and, when they 
do their work properly, give them credit for it, telling them you 
will tell father how well they can do their share of work. Every- 
thing else being considered, your daughters, when they are fifteen 
years of age, should be able to do all the work you do. They 
should be able to prepare a meal and take care of the house on a 
day when you feel indisposed. When you mothers were of that 
age I am sure you were able to do all the work in a home. Your 
mothers did not put into you heads the notion that dishwater was 
injurious for the hands. You simply had to dig in, and you sur- 
vived. Your arms were not made unsightly by handling a broom 
and your hands were not ruined by washing or ironing clothes. 
Your husband was powerfully glad to get that hand of yours in 
marriage, and there are still young men sensible enough to want in 
matriage a womanly woman, and not a doll. There are, unfortu- 
nately, young men who like to “play” with “dolls,” make fools of 
them, ruin them, and then cast them aside for other “dolls,” and 
you will be the salvation of your daughters if you prevent them 
from becoming such unfortunate playthings. Train them to work 
and not to look upon work as a disgrace, and when they are old 
enough to marry the right kind of a man will ask for their hand. 

Some mothers do think that they are excused from teaching their 
daughters housework because in high school the young ladies are 
taught domestic economy. What the girls learn in high school 
may possibly be domestic, though I doubt it; it certainly is not 
“economy.” If a wife were to follow out the rules and hints of 
that kind of domestic economy the husband would have to have 
a big income, and even then it is extremely doubtful whether any- 
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thing would be saved. The very thing taught our young people of 
domestic extravagance instead of economy, and of craving for luxu- 
rious living beyond their income, is responsible for much misery and 
hardship in the world. It is not so much the high cost of living as 
the cost of high living that makes so many paupers in our land, 
Hence do not depend upon the domestic economy that is taught in 
our public schools. If you yourselves were to practice the lessons 
in domestic economy your daughters receive in high schools you 
could not make ends meet for even a week. And then we wonder 
how it comes about that there is so much misery, so much dishonesty 
and depravity in the world. 

Whenever it is a question of doing work well, you will find it 
best to depend upon yourselves to see that the work is done right. 
For this reason it is best for you and your daughters if you teach 
them aij the domestic economy you know. That, as a rule, will be 
all they need to know. Above all, God has intended you mothers 
to be the teachers of your daughters. For that reason see to it that 
you teach them all you know, and that knowledge will be ample for 
ordinary cases. 

Really, it would be ludicrous, were the matter not so serious, to 
behold the efforts made to make young girls look with ridicule upon 
all work. For anything that might in the least have the good quali- 
ties or benefits of labor there must be a substitute, for by no means 
must the young people consider labor a blessing. Thus we have 
gymnastic exercises, Delsarte, and what not, to take the place of | 
real work. The handling of a broom would be extremely vulgar. 
That is good enough for servant girls; but no young ladies want to 
be servant girls. Our mothers knew nothing about the wonderful 
benefits of gymnasium work. They were trained to work, as birds 
are trained to fly, and our mothers grew up to a ripe old age, full 
of vigor and health till up to their last days. We have, God bless 
them, mothers, grandmothers, this very day, who at the age of 
seventy are more hearty, more sound, more vigorous than many a 
fashionable dame of forty, who never knew what real work looks 
like. Our young ladies buy their complexion in some beauty shop, 
must take pills and patent medicines with almost each meal, and 
with all that they are unable to enjoy a good square meal. 

Hence, you mothers, be not afraid to teach your children to love 
work. Idleness, an old proverb says, is an invitation to the devil. 

The children who have been trained to work hardly ever go 
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wrong. They have no time to spend in foolish thoughts. When- 
ever you hear of a boy going wrong it was in most cases dread of 
work that prompted him to choose the crooked instead of the right 
way. If a young girl goes wrong it is the love of finery, of good 
times and good things to eat, that prompt her to follow the path 
to perdition. 

You see, then, the harm that parents do who fail to teach their 
children the important lesson of love for work. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS: IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE COMMANDMENTS 


XII. VENERATION OF THE SAINTS. 


The Catholic Church encourages us to revere and invoke the 
saints, as in this way we obtain abundant blessings, and, when we 
look at the saints, we perceive God’s greatness and the marvels 
effected by His grace, and thus acquire increased confidence in His 
mercy. In the saints the Church gives us models for us to imitate, 
and teaches us how to follow in their steps along the narrow way 
that leads to salvation. We learn from them that it is possible for 
persons of every age, rank and occupation to lead holy lives and 
to save their souls—and this is the lesson that the Church intends 
to teach when she bids us venerate the saints in general, and cer- 
tain saints in particular. May we all appreciate and benefit by this 
lesson! 

The saints deserve both inward and outward veneration because 
they displayed such exalted virtues. It is natural for us to value 
what is good and noble and to respect those who are conspicuous 
for their excellence. In every age such persons have been held in 
honor. St. Paul, for instance, revered the holy men of the Old 
Testament. In writing to the Hebrews he commemorates the ex- 
traordinary faith of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses and others, and 
we know that the early Christians used to assemble at the tombs 
of the martyrs to testify their veneration for them. God Himself 
honored the memory of the saints by assuming the name of “the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” and our Lord Jesus Christ 
said: “If any man serve me, him will my Father honor” (John, 
xii, 26). 

The saints deserve our veneration also because they are now in 
glory, for we are bound to honor those whom God has admitted to 
the joys of heaven. The veneration that we pay them is paid ulti- 
mately to God Himself, for He is honored in His saints just as an 
earthly ruler is honored when his officials are treated with respect. 

In order, however, that our reverence for the saints may be 
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worthy and beneficial, we must not hide it in the depths of our 
hearts, but display it openly, never thinking, doing or saying any- 
thing derogatory to them. At the same time we must take them 
as our models: and try to follow their example. This is why the 
Church has appointed the eight beatitudes as the Gospel for All 
Saints’ Day, since the beatitudes resemble the steps by which the 
saints ascended into heaven. If we desire to join them there, we 
too must with stout hearts persevere in the same ascent, and God’s 
powerful Hand will assist us in our efforts. Yet, in honoring the 
saints, we must be on our guard against putting them on a level with 
God or His Divine Son. The difference between them is infinite, 
inasmuch as God is the Creator and they are His creatures. Christ 
is the Redeemer and they are the redeemed. We adore God alone, 
and we ought to honor the saints as our fellow-worshippers and as 
the friends of God. It is not enough for us to entertain pious 
thoughts and emotions regarding the saints, or to invoke their aid 
and show them outward honor; it behooves us to follow their ex- 
ample and to avoid idleness and excess on their festivals. Our 
reverence for the saints will be pleasing to them and to our heav- 
enly Father only if it makes us more truly pious and virtuous. 
Amen. 


XIII. Tue INVocATION OF THE SAINTS. 





We show our reverence for the saints in Heaven chiefly by ask- 
ing for their intercession. On the subject of invocation of the 
saints the Catholic Church teaches that “the saints, who reign with 
Christ in Heaven, offer their prayers to God for men. It is good 
and expedient to invoke them and have recourse to their interces- 
sion, in order to obtain from God, through Jesus Christ our only 
Saviour and Redeemer, the graces and benefits that we need.” 
This is the teaching of the Church, and it should put us on our 
guard against some mistakes and abuses that frequently occur. 
That the saints in Heaven pray for us on earth can be proved 
from the communion existing between them and us. The bond of 
love between us is not broken but strengthened when they enter 
Heaven. We read in the book of Zacharias that the angel of the 
Lord interceded for Jerusalem and the cities of Juda (Zach., i, 12) ; 
in the Second Book of Machabees (xv, 14) that the prophet Jere- 
mias, who had been dead a long time, still prayed much for the 
people and the holy city; and the angel Raphael said to Tobias: 
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“When thou didst pray with tears, I offered thy prayer to the 
Lord” (Tob., xii, 12). Moreover, St. John writes in the Apoca- 
lypse (v, 8) that the four and twenty ancients continually offer the 
prayers of saints to the Lamb. These passages of Holy Scripture 
suffice to show how much the saints in Heaven do for us. 

It is certainly an advantage to us to invoke the prayers of the 
saints; they are still connected with us, and God, who is charity, 
must be pleased at this bond of charity between us. By invoking 
them we arouse good thoughts within our minds, joy in the Com- 
munion of Saints and a desire to imitate their virtues. In this way 
we learn how we ought to be united in charity with our brethren 
who are still in this world, and we are reminded of the glorious 
reward awaiting us in Heaven. 

There is no lack of instances in which the intercession of the 
saints has been of great avail. We know how often Abraham and 
Moses prayed for their own people; St. Stephen, when dying, 
prayed for his enemies, and this prayer caused Saul, a merciless 
persecutor of the Christians, to be converted and become an apostle. 
There is not a town or a village where the inhabitants do not owe 
much to the intercession of certain saints. 

Yet, as I said before, Christians have to be on their guard 
against errors and abuses in the invocation of saints. We must 
not fancy that God is unable or unwilling to help us without their 
prayers, nor that the saints have any power of themselves to benefit 
us. It would be a mistake to suppose that we can obtain assistance 
more readily from them than from God, or that we need but in- 
voke them and all will be well. Such ideas would be an insult to 
God and displeasing to the saints. 

Let us always invoke them as St. Augustine did, when he said: 
“I beseech you of your charity to be moved by our manifold 
miseries to make intercession for us. By Him who has chosen you 
and made you glorious, whose beauty now satisfies you, whose im- 
mortality has rendered you immortal, and whose contemplation is 
now your delight, for His sake, I implore you, ever to be mindful 
of us; help us in our wretchedness, during our pilgrimage here on 
earth, that finally we too may attain unto everlasting peace and hap- 
piness.” Amen. 
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XIV. Tue VENERATION AND INVOCATION OF OuR BLEssED Lapy. 


The Catholic Church, as we have seen, encourages us to venerate 
and invoke the saints in Heaven, and especially our Blessed Lady, 
in whose honor several festivals are observed. From the earliest 
times zealous Christians have always had recourse to the holy 
Mother of God, and the Fathers with one accord highly commend 
this practice. Why do we revere Mary more than all the other 
saints? Because God chose her from the beginning as our me- 
diatrix and the cause of our redemption; no human being can pos- 
sibly be compared with her. From Mary the Son of God took 
flesh and blood and thus became Man; she was and is the Mother 
of the God-Man, Jesus Christ. There can be no higher dignity than 
that of being Mother of God, and when we honor the Mother, we 
honor the Son. Even in the world respect is paid to the mothers of 
great men, princes, scholars and artists, and Mary deserves peculiar 
veneration on this account; moreover she is also our own Mother, 
the Mother of patriarchs and prophets and of all the elect. 

She is most worthy of honor on account of her personal virtues 
and merits, for from her birth she was pure as an angel, free from 
every stain of sin, and full of boundless humility and steadfast faith. 
Her associates were most holy people and even heavenly spirits; 
nothing ever made her impatient or despondent. She was the most 
perfect of all women, and as such she deserves the highest esteem 
and honor, and holy Church urges us to pay them to her. 

Although Mary is held in such respect by God and man we may 
ask her intercession, for she continues to love us, and the power 
of her prayers has often been felt in every age. When we are pun- 
ished for our sins, we have recourse to her, and by her interces- 
sion she has frequently obtained for us alleviation of our sorrows. 
She is a second Esther with power to secure for us safety from 
eternal death. Hence we may turn to her in all our troubles of mind 
and body, but we must not fail to cooperate zealously ourselves, for 
simple reliance on her intercession leads to the entertainment of 
rash hopes. Even if our requests are not fulfilled, we must not 
despond, but trust that God has some wise reason for not giving 
us what we ask; and submit to His holy will. 

As Catholics we honor Mary next after God, and before all other 
saints, because we know how God singled her out, and that she 
Possessed the greatest virtues and accomplished a noble task. Let 
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us strive to follow her example; if our faith and love resembled 
hers, we might well hope to find favor in God’s sight, and we 
should give the best evidence of our love for her, and be justified 
in relying upon her intercession and God’s assistance. Amen, 


XV. Hoty Pictures AND STATUES. 


Painting and sculpture are, like oratory and poetry, means of im- 
pressing upon men’s minds moral truths and the deeds of heroes. 
When you see the Stations of the Cross beautifully represented, 
you are moved to sympathize with our Saviour’s sufferings, and to 
realize how much He endured for your sake. 

The Church from very early times availed herself of art as a 
means of instruction, although during the first three centuries, when 
persecution raged most fiercely, there were no pictures in the 
churches. This was not because Christians regarded paintings as 
useless or wrong, but because there were almost no buildings set 
apart for public worship. The Christians were mostly poor and 
oppressed, and consequently they limited the accessories of their 
worship to things strictly necessary and indispensable, spending 
little upon the artistic ornamentation of buildings that were liable 
to be destroyed by the pagans at any moment. Moreover, recent 
converts had gradually to give up the ideas that, as pagans, they 
had associated with pictures. As early as the second Century 
tombs and baptistries were adorned with symbolical representations, 
derived as a rule from Holy Scripture, so that Christ was depicted 
as the Good Shepherd, and the Holy Ghost as a dove. At the be- 
ginning of the fourth century the Christians ventured to build 
stately churches containing definite representations of Christ, our 
Lady and other saints. If we ask why they did so, the Fathers and 
Councils will tell us that pictures were intended both to beautify 
the churches, and to edify and: instruct the faithful. Leontius 
writes: “Pictures are not our gods, but are open books, which are 
expounded and reverenced in the Church, in order that the sight of 
them may dispose us to remember and worship God.” Serenus, 
Bishop of Marseilles, in an excess of zeal tried to banish all pictures 
from his church, and Pope Gregory I. addressed the following re- 
markable words to him: “You ought not to have destroyed things 
which were placed in the churches, not for adoration, but simply 
for the instruction of the ignorant. It is one thing to worship a 
statue, and another thing to be impelled by the sight of the statue to 
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worship God; for a picture is to the ignorant what the Scriptures 
are to those who are able to read.” The same Pope wrote to Sec- 
yndinus: “I am well aware that you desire to have a representa- 
tion of our Saviour, not in order to pay it divine honors, but that 
it may help to remind you of God, and kindle within you more 
ardent love of Him. We do not cast ourselves down before a pic- 
ture as if it were a deity, but we adore Him only whom it repre- 
sents.” At the great Council of Trent the following decision was 
pronounced : “Bishops are to give careful instructions that by 
means of pictures and other symbolic representations of the mys- 
teries of our redemption, the people be kept in continual remem- 
brance of the articles of faith. Moreover, they are to teach that 
great benefit may be derived from all holy pictures, not only be- 
cause they remind us of the gifts and favors that we receive through 
Christ, but also because they keep in our remembrance the miracles 
wrought by God through the saints, and the virtuous example set 
us by these holy men, so that we may thank God for the same, 
order our way of life on their model, and be stimulated to love and 
worship God and to practice all virtue. Pictures teach us through 
our eyes, and so those that we see in churches represent scenes 
from the history of our redemption and the lives of the saints, they 
tend to our edification and instruction, awaken feelings of love and 
gratitude towards God and reverence His saints, and at the same 
time they serve to adorn our churches. In the eighth century the 
Emperors of Constantinople, who were iconoclasts, pretended that 
pictures encouraged idolatry, and tried to banish them from churches 
and private houses alike, but the Council of Nicaea decided that 
Christians did not deserve the reproach of idolatry because they 
worshiped none but God in three Persons, and showed only a rela- 
tive honor to pictures as representations of Christ and the saints. 
When Christians kiss pictures, bow them to them, or kneel before 
them, there is no intention of worshipping, but merely of revering 
the pictures. If we treat with respect portraits of our parents or 
of distinguished people, surely the pictures of the saints may be 
treated in the same way. 

You see, my Brethren, why we have statues and pictures in our 
churches, and why this practice has often been approved and en- 
couraged. Let us therefore refrain from critisizing it, but rather 
avail ourselves of it, guarding against all abuses and superstitions 
that may possibly sometimes be connected with it. Amen. 





- 





LENTEN SERMONS 


FROM THE CENACLE TO THE TOMB. 


S1x SERMONS ON THE SACRED Passion OF Our Divine Lopp, 
Jesus Curist.* 


BY THE REV. M. S. SMITH. 
I. GETHSEMANE—THE AGONY. 


“Oh, all ye that pass by, attend and see if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow.”’—Lam., 1, ii. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Passion. Its cause—Love. Sin gave the occasion, but 
love it was that brought God to earth and nailed Him to the Cross. 

See the proof of that love in the Garden—‘My soul is sorrowful even 

unto death, ” “Could you not watch one hour with Me,” “Father, if it be 
possible,’ etc., yet love triumphs, “not My will but Thine be done.” 

The bloody sweat, the mob led by one of His own. “Whom seek ye,” 

“Tam THe,’ “Let these go their way,” and when He permits, they bind 
Him and as a malefactor lead Him to the hall of the High Priest. 


To anyone who gives even the most casual thought to the various 
devotions or rather forms of devotion as practiced in the Church, 
there is one fact that must be apparent, viz., that in these forms of 
devotion she fulfills the wants, spiritual and physical, of man even 
as she satisfies the aspirations of his heart. Nay, she goes down 
into the depths of the human heart and understanding that for 
which it yearns, raises it up to the object of devotion, thus adding 
supernatural value to the natural impulses of heart and mind, and 
even to the actions of the body. Whether directing the mind to 
God as Father and Creator—as Son and Redeemer—as Holy Ghost 
as Sanctifier, or bidding it dwell as far as possible on the Triune 
God, or whether showing the relationship between God and maz, 
and in that what has been done for man and what is expected in 
return, it is then she becomes satisfying and to man a true solace. 

When, however, she brings, as it were, our God down to us, she 
becomes most satisfying. What heart is not grateful for Mary, a 
creature like unto ourselves in all but sin, yet one exalted not only 


*In writing these sermons “From the Cenacle to the Tomb,” the author 
has made special use of that admirable work, “The Watches of ‘the Passion,” 
by Rev. P. Galwey, S.J. 

For the Sixth Sermon, “Mary’s Participation in the Passion”, “The Foot 
of the Cross”, by Father Faber, gave aey only inspiration but mutch assistance. 
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for her own sake but for ours, who can and who will aid us. What 
consolation to think of the saints, creatures of earth, who met the 
same obstacles, encountered the same difficulties and fought the 
same battles that we must meet, encounter and fight, whose ex- 
ample will encourage us and upon whose intercession we may rely 
for aid in the conflict. 

But if these devotions are a source of consolation, who will 
fathom the depth of merit flowing from those pertaining to the 
sacred humanity of our Divine Lord, His infancy, Oh the sweetness 
of Bethlehem, His secret life with Joseph and Mary: “He went 
down with them to Nazareth and was subject to them”; His public 
life, He went about doing good, “and as a teacher” no one ever 
spoke as He, for He spoke as one having authority. Who may tell 
of the gratitude that should be ours for that grand devotion in our 
day established and so widely propagated, the devotion to His 
Sacred Heart. Wonderful indeed are these, yet they but lead us 
to the very font of sanctity, the Blessed Eucharist, wherein He is 
not only our spiritual food, but wherein, in the august sacrifice of 
the Mass, we are perpetually reminded of the price paid for our 
redemption. “This do in remembrance of Me” was His almost last 
request and should find a hearty response in the heart of every child 
of Holy Church; for no form of devotion can be more pleasing to 
God or prolific of grace than that which leads us to contemplate His 
passion and death. Here we learn what sin really is, since it de- 
manded such a satisfaction; “redeemed,” says the Apostle, “not by 
gold and precious stones, but by the Blood of the Son of man”; 
here, too, learn the love of God for man in understanding how 
willingly the sacrifice was made: “I have a baptism with which I 
am to be baptized and now I am constrained until it be accom- 
plished.” 

Of the efficacy of this devotion no one may doubt, for even as 
our Lord Himself requested we find it practiced by his saints, and 
though this or that saint may be said to be the patron of this or that 
Pious practice, we find all devoted to the Passion and the book, 
from which they learned those deep sentiments of piety that have 
thrilled the children of Church throughout all ages was the book of 
the Cross. To the crucifix they led their followers when they would 
teach them the enormity, the malice, the ingratitude of sin, while 
there too they bade them learn the love of God; for that bleeding 
Portrait of charity is the type of the one, while it is the proof of 
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the other. Reason itself tells the efficacy of this devotion, for what 
heart is so hard as not to be affected when it remembers that all 
this was borne for man, aye for sinful man. Who then will doubt 
the utility, nay the very necessity, of devotion to the Passion? Re- 
member Me, His dying request, and “as often as you eat of this 
bread and drink of this chalice, you shall show the death of the 
Lord until He shall come,” says St. Paul. For His sake, then, and 
above all for our own sake, should we meditate on His sufferings, 
for here will we not only learn the love of God for us, but here will 
we learn to love God. Love begets love says the axiom, and there 
is only one reason why our hearts are not burning with love for 
God, and that is “because there is no man who considereth in his 
heart,” because we do not as we should bring before our minds the 
proofs of love that He has to the world given. 

And yet how shall we meditate on the Passion? What mind can 
conceive, what tongue tell of His sufferings? His was a life of 
humiliation so deep, of suffering so acute, that had we not the 
assurance of Holy Writ, we could scarcely believe that the one could 
be endured, the other borne, and were we to meditate for all time we 
could not fathom the one nor understand the other. We, it is true, 
can in a measure realize the torture of body that was His, but who 
tell of the agony of mind? Not only during the Passion, but from 
the time He offered Himself to the offended Father as the victim 
of sin, did He suffer and was He humiliated. St. Paul gives us an 
idea of the humiliation when he says: “who being in the form of 
God thought it no robbery to be equal to God; but He humbled 
Himself, debased Himself, taking the form of a servant being 
made the likeness of man, and in shape formed as man. He hum- 
bled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even unto the death 
of the Cross.” Behold the depth of His humiliation, and even as 
that was complete, so complete were His sufferings. No torture of 
body, no agony of mind that He did not endure. He was the vic- 
tim of sin, and as man by sin prostituted every gift of body and 
mind, so in reparation would He suffer bodily and mentally all that 
could be endured. 

The sacrifice was made, it would be complete, the demands of 
eternal justice would be satisfied and the just anger of the offended 
Father appeased. With all its cruelty, however, the Passion is a 
history of love, throughout its whole ordeal we find love in its 
every phase. 
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Hearken to the words of love as He enters that Upper Chamber: 
“With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with you before that 
I die,” hence we truly say, though sin gave the occasion, love was 
the cause. While dwelling on that love we must ever remember 
that the Passion was a reality. Knowing He was God, we may be 
tempted to think He did not feel the pains as would an ordinary 
man. He felt them more keenly, for His Body, uncontaminated by 
sin, was far more sensitive than would be the body of an ordinary 
man. 

With this thought in mind we can understand the agony of the 
scourging, the torture of the piercing of the crown of thorns, the 
pain endured in the nailing to the Cross, and the three hours of 
agony while hanging on the Cross; but who may tell of the suffer- 
ing that was His when He cried out “my soul is sorrowful even 
unto death,” when so great a flood of sorrow entered His soul that 
by right He should have died, and had not Divine power inter- 
vened death would have been His portion. 

Go then, in spirit, into the garden and witness that sorrow of 
soul. Twelve sat with Him at the table, eleven only go with Him 
to the Garden of Olives, yet wonder not, the twelfth will soon ap- 
pear. Would that this part of the history might not be written 
but it must be told as it is, alas! too true. 

As the Gospel narrative relates, after instituting the Blessed 
Sacrament, He speaks to the twelve in manner most loving: “I 
have chosen you as My Apostles, and love is to be the badge of 
your apostleship. I will not leave you orphans. Ask in My name, 
have every confidence in Me, for the Father loves you because you 
have loved Me and believed in Me.” 

Since leaving the Cenacle He speaks not, and His followers, filled 
with awe at what they have seen and heard, walk with Him in 
silence. He enters the Garden, bids the eight remain at the en- 
trance, while with Peter, James and John He retires a little and 
‘neath the shelter of a rock pours forth His soul in prayer. With 
Him these three had been on Tabor and had heard the words of 
the Father: “This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
Now He would have them witness His agony. Yet not in its 
entirety, for they are but mortals and as yet have not been strength- 
ened by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. From them he retires 
a few paces into the shadows, about a stone’s throw, says Holy 
Writ, and casting Himself on the ground pours forth His soul in 
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prayer. They hear His mournful sighs and see Him prostrate on 
the earth but, filled with fear, dare not approach to lend the sym. 
pathy of their presence. “He began to be fearful, to be heavy 
with sorrow.” Why this fear? Because He was man. Bossuet says: 
“He was so completely God that it was scarcely possible to believe 
that He was man, and, on the other hand, so completely man that 
it was scarcely possible to believe that He was God.” As man He 
underwent this agony, and as man He prayed to the Father to let 
the chalice pass by; even as God-Man He made the sacrifice and 
accepted the chalice. He is filled with fear at the approach of 
death with its attendant torture, with sorrow at the sight of sin, 
sin past, sin present, and sin to come, and cries out: “if it be pos- 
sible,” but “not My will but Thine be done,” even though the death 
be terrible, even though the sacrifice for so many will be in vain. 
In one moment He endures all that He will on the morrow suffer, 
and that wrings from His heart the cry “if it be possible.” It was 
not, however, this vision of suffering that caused Him to cry out, 
but the fact that He was now the victim of sin. 

The concupiscence of the flesh with its train of evils, its thoughts 
and desires, its horde of impurities cries out: lie prostrate, Oh spot- 
less Lamb, that we may pass over Thee. The concupiscence of the 
eye with its retinue of followers, its thefts, frauds and all manner of 
injustices cries out “prostrate, Oh Thou of eternal justice that we 
ride over Thee.” The pride of life with its consequences, its angers, 
revenges and vanities cries out: “grovel in the earth Oh ye of im- 
maculate life that we may walk over Thee.” Wonder not then at 
His cry, He who could stand before His enemies and ask: “which 
of you can convince Me of sin?” Wonder not that, now its victim, 
He asks that the chalice may pass by. 

Again, in that awful moment there pass before Him, in pro- 
cession, the souls of the damned, from the first that enters hell 
until the last that shall hear that terrible sentence: “Depart from 
Me, ye cursed, into everlasting flames,” and, viewing that almost 
countless number, He turns to the Eternal Father and says: “Father 
I am willing, anxious to die for man, but behold the number for 
whom the sacrifice will be in vain, nay, for whom it will be a con- 
demnation, for they shall trample upon My Blood and thus accom- 
plish their ruin. Why, then, the sacrifice? if it be possible, but char- 
ity triumphs; not My will, but Thine be done.” Truly does St. 
Paul say obedient unto death, even the Death of the Cross. 
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He seeks His friends, and finds them sleeping. “Could you not 
watch one hour with me?” he says, not in anger but as one seeking 
sympathy, and adds, to excuse their poor human nature, “the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak.” 


Again He returns to pray, and now asks not that the chalice pass 
by, but makes subjection to the will of the Father. “If this chalice 
may not pass by, Thy will be done.” To send away the chalice 
would be to close the gates of mercy to those who will profit, and, 
though the number neither profiting nor accepting will be great, He 
bows in humble submission. 


Once more He returns to the sleeping three, and again, with heart 
grown weary and halting steps, He resumes His prayer. This time 
He kneels not but prostrates Himself and stretches forth His Hand, 
takes the chalice and places it to His lips. The sacrifice is made, 
but in making it nature becomes convulsive, and trembling in agony 
of soul He groans in spirit, while from every pour of His immacu- 
late Body drops of bloody sweat fall to the ground. Every pore 
becomes as it were an eye to weep, not tears of salt, but of blood, 
to weep for the sins of mankind. Conjure up, oh Christian soul, 
if you can, the agony of mind that would produce such a phenom- 
enon of nature! 


The midnight hour is approaching, with an effort He composes 
His spirit, awakes the three and with the others goes to the entrance 
of the Garden, where he is met by a mob led by one of His dis- 
ciples. One of the twelve, one who had been an intimate com- 
panion, one to whom had been revealed the secrets spoken to the 
people in parables, now comes to greet his Master, and in greeting 
to betray Him. “Whom I shall kiss, hold ye Him,” says Judas to 
the rabble. With this sign of friendship is Jesus met and given 
over to His enemies. How Jesus pleads for the heart of Judas: 
“Friend, dost thou betray the Son of Man with a kiss?” even yet 
greeted as a friend. Not too late, Oh Judas, but the appeal falls on 
a hardened heart. True, a short time afterwards remorse enters 
the soul of the betrayer, yet not from proper motives, even though 
he casts the burning blood money into the faces of his tempters and 
in despair hangs himself. Willing are we to deprecate this unfor- 
tunate disciple, but would it not be well for us to scrutinize our 
own souls lest we too perhaps have betrayed Him? This we have 
done when, after receiving Holy Communion, we have committed 
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grievous sin, this they have done who have ever unfortunately 
received unworthily. 

The chalice has been accepted, but before giving Himself over to 
His enemies He will give an evidence of His power. At the en- 
trance to the Garden He calmly asks: “whom seek ye?” and when 
they answer: “Jesus of Nazareth,” He answers: “I am He.” Then 
a remarkable fact is recorded. He speaks but three simple words, 
speaks not in anger, yet behold the effects of His words. In con- 
sternation they fall back and dare not approach Him, much less 
lay hands upon Him. “I am He.” I am the God of your fathers, 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. I am the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. I am the God of life and death, and you 
seek Me, not as a creature should seek his Creator, not as man 
should seek his God, yet “I am He.” In fear and consternation 
they fall back and dare not lay hands on Him. What, Oh Christian 
soul, will be the effect when that same Jesus speaks on judgment 
day? 

Impulsive Peter is bidden sheath the sword. “Could I not ask the 
Father and would He not send legions of angels to protect Me?” 
He touches the wounded ear and it is miraculously healed. Will 
not this manifestation of power have some effect on those who came 
to apprehend Him? He has made the offering, has accepted the 
chalice and now gives Himself over to His enemies. He asks, how- 
ever, that His followers be permitted to go their way and allows 
Himself to be bound and, as a malefactor, led to the house of the 
high priest. Seeing Him thus led on to trial, the Apostles all leav- 
ing Him, fled, while the midnight moon looks down upon this the 
first stage in the Passion of our and its Lord and Creator. 


Will not the rocks, will not the olive trees of Gethsemane protest 
against this outrage by man, the noblest creature of God? “He is 
offered because He wills,’ and thus Omnipotence is bound, and 
Innocence led forth to trial. 


If ever, Oh Christian soul, tempted to doubt the love of God, go 
in spirit to the Garden and gaze on your prostrate Saviour. Be- 
hold the ground saturated with His Blood, listen to His cry for 
sympathy, hearken as He bows to the will of the Father, and then, 
if you can, doubt His love for man. Remember too that all was 
brought on by sin; not merely the sin of the world, but our sins, 
and, remembering this, cast yourself down beside your prostrate 
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Jesus, mingle your tears of sorrow with His tears of blood, and 
from the depths of a contrite heart say: Mercy, my Jesus, mercy. 





II. Curist IN THE Hatt oF THE HiGH PRIEST; THE CON- 
DEMNATION. 


“And they brought Jesus to the High Priest; and all the Priests and the 
Scribes and the Ancients were assembled together.’—Luke, xvi, 53. 


SYNOPSIS.—Bound, Jesus is led to the House of the High Priest, first to 
Annas then to Caiphas. 

Annas was High Priest in reality but that year had been deposed by 
the Authorities at Rome. Was still held in respect by the people, who, 
though outwardly recognizing Rome, inwardly, especially in matters 
regarding religion, resented Rome’s interference. Annas was glad to 
find Jesus in his power, and pleased to see Him thus humiliated. 

Caiphas, son-in-law of Annas, acting High Priest, was weak and domi- 
nated by Annas, who was well versed in the Law, while both feared 
and had hatred for Christ who often found it necessary to rebuke them, 
even though He called upon the people to recognize their office. Caiphas 
had already passed judgment, “It is expedient that one should die that 
the nation might live.” 

Midnight council, they feared the people. All members of the San- 
hedrim were not present. 

Condemning Him even though the witnesses did not agree in their 
testimony, they handed Him over to their followers, who throughout 
the night mocked and reviled Him. 

In the morning the judgment passed in the midnight session was 
reaffirmed, and, spitting in His face, they said, “He is guilty of death.” 
They lead Him to Pilate to have sentence of death, which they cannot 
pass, pronounced against Him. 


In our former meditation on the Passion, we saw the necessity 
of keeping two ideas in view, if we would dwell with profit on all 
that was done that man might be redeemed, viz., that the sufferings 
were real, nay, that they caused Him more pain than the same 
ordeal would bring to an ordinary man; and that love was the cause, 
the love of God for man. 

We heard the sigh from His sorrow-laden Heart as He entered 
the Garden. “My soul is sorrowful even unto death,” harkened to 
the appeal to the Father, as He arose from the ground saturated 
with the drops a bloody sweat that poured from His Body: “If it 
be possible, let this chalice pass by,” listened with awe to the trium- 
phant voice of charity as He added, “Not My will, but Thine be 
done,” and hearing and seeing this, could only marvel at the bound- 
less love of God, that love of which the poet sang: 
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“Could you with ink the ocean fill 
Were the whole world a parchment made. 

And every single stick a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 

To write the love of God 
Would drain the ocean dry, 

Nor would the scroll contain the whole 

If stretched from sky to sky.” 

Thus far we have not’ been brought to contemplate any physical 
suffering. In the first stage of the Passion, in Gethsemane, unseen 
spirits alone affiict His soul. He is now about to give Himself over 
to men that they too may inflict suffering on Him. 

Before, however, going farther we might ask: was the Passion 
necessary? Could not the world have been redeemed without this 
excess of suffering? In His infinite mercy, God could have con- 
doned the sin of man. If, however, reparation were demanded, 
man of himself could never have made it. Nay, should all man- 
kind submit to all the torments that could be afflicted on man, aye 
even endure these sufferings for all time, such suffering and 
such endurance would not atone for even the slightest sin; for sin 
is an offence against God, and in its offensiveness partakes, in as 
far as an act of man can partake, the nature of infinitude. If satis- 
faction then be demanded, he who satisfies must have in his nature 
an equality with the one offended, and by whom satisfaction is 
demanded. 

In the economy, then, of salvation, of redemption, the Incarna- 
tion became necessary, and this, in the case of fallen human nature 
was a humiliation; but was it necessary that Christ should suffer 
so much? He was God, God-Incarnate, hence one drop of His 
Blood, one sigh from His Heart, one tear from His Eye would 
have been sufficient to redeem not only the world but a thousand 
worlds, for that drop of blood, that tear, that sigh would have been 
of infinite value in the sight of the offended Father. Why then the 
excess? Simply on account of love. “What was sufficient to re- 
deem the world,” says St. Augustine, “was not sufficient to show 
His love for man, hence He poured out His whole Heart’s Blood, 
and when the spear entered His side there came forth blood and 
water; first blood then water, to show the world that the last drop 
had been shed for the redemption of man.” 

The Passion, however, means more than the mere shedding of 
His blood and His death on the Cross; for, as we saw in our first 
meditation, the sacrifice was complete, most cruel, and offered in 
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the most ignominious manner, and its very excess fills with hope 
the mind of man, while it should inflame the heart with love to that 
God who has done so much to show His love for us. 

With the bound Jesus, then, in spirit we will enter the hall of the 
High Priest. But first listen to the words with which He addresses 
the mob: “Are you come out as it were against a thief with swords 
and clubs? When I was daily with you in the Temple you did not 
stretch forth your hand against Me—but this is your time and the 
power of darkness. You did not apprehend Me when in the Tem- 
ple or Synogogue I taught as no man before Me taught; you did 
not molest Me when I went about doing good; when I made the 
blind to see, the dumb to talk, the lame to walk and the deaf to 
hear; you did not arise against Me when I raised my hand and all 
manner of sickness gave way before My power; when I even went 
down into the grave and brought back the dead to life. You had 
no thought of binding Me when, in the desert, I fed the multitude, 
then you had no power over Me, and even now you would have no 
power did not the Father and I permit, ‘but this is your hour.’ ” 

To Annas they lead Him, for though deposed by Rome he was 
High Priest in reality, and as such was secretly considered by the 
Jewish people, though, as the Scripture says, Caiphas was acting 
High Priest that year. We must remember that while outwardly 
submitting to the yoke of Rome, inwardly the people resented the 
workings of the governing power, and, especially in religious mat- 
ters, endeavored to conform to their own institutions. Hence to 
Annas they bring the captive Jesus. Annas was crafty, cruel and 
cunning. He was well versed in the law and on account of his 
learning, as well as from the fact that he was by right the man of 
office, really lost nothing of prestige in the estimation of the people 
in being deposed. 

Caiphas was weak and vacillating, and, though nominally in 
power, depended on the stronger-willed Annas, his father-in-law, 
in matters brought before him for adjudication. He, it appears, 
was not naturally of a vicious mind, and had he not been influenced 
by others might have passed judgment according to the facts pro- 
duced, not permitting his sense of right to be overcome by hatred 
or desires of revenge. Being wholly under the influence of his 
father-in-law, and so weak in nature as to be easily led and dom- 
inated by the other members of the Sanhedrim, and, when in council 
he learned how they were opposed to Jesus, to gain their favor, 
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said: “It is expedient that one should die that the nation may live,” 
and did not know, as Scripture says, that he was uttering words of 
prophetic import. While we condemn the puerile weakness of 
Caiphas, on him nevertheless the odium of the deicide must be 
placed. On the judgment seat with Caiphas, when sentence was 
passed, were five others, all his creatures or relatives, and all, like 
himself, dominated by the stronger will of Annas, even as they were 
ruled by his superior learning. 

Of them our Lord spoke in no uncertain terms, calling them a 
generation of vipers and warning the people against their manner 
of living, though bidding them listen to their teachings as they on 
account of their offices were, though most unworthy, the represen- 
tatives of God. 

The Sanhedrim, once so powerful, no longer recognized by the 
ruling government, still met in secret council and sighed in vain 
for the coming of the promised One, who, as they fondly hoped, 
would place their nation in the high station it once enjoyed among 
the countries of the world. When He came, born in obscurity and 
reared in poverty, they refused to receive Him, and would neither 
credit the miracles with which He proved His power, nor accept 
the doctrine by Him taught, though compelled to say that He spoke 
as one having authority. 

They led Him first to Annas, and though he has no power to act 
in the case, yet is he gratified in seeing Jesus bound and in his 
power. He it was that promised the thirty pieces of silver to Judas 
and doubtless the betrayer insisted on the Captive being brought to 
the house of Annas in order that he might receive the promised 
reward. What took place in the house of Annas has not been de- 
finitely related, yet we can rest assured that many questions were 
put to the captive Jesus. Having satisfied the morbid curiosity of 
Annas, they lead Him to Caiphas, the acting High Priest, for he has 
the right to question, the power to act. With Caiphas and his asso- 
ciates in this midnight council, we find the leaders of the Scribes, 
the Pharisees, and others, who, though differing in many things, are 
united in their desire to bring about the death of Jesus. Why the 
midnight council? Because they feared the people, who believed 
in Him and revered Him as one who went about doing good, and 
had the session been called during the day they might force them- 
selves into the hall and by their presence compel his self-constituted 
judges pass judgment according to the testimony adduced. All the 
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members of the Sanhedrim were not here, for. some, like Joseph and 
Nicodemus, believed in Him and would not concur in their vicious 
designs. 

Entering this court we find everything seemingly according to 
the rules laid down for this most solemn function. This is the 
supreme tribunal. Upon the judgment seat we see the High Priest 
in his full robes of office. Around him in a semicircle, on chairs a 
little lower than the dais on which he sits, are the members of the 
Sanhedrim. The flitting light from lamps hanging from the ceiling 
throws both light and shadows over the hall, while the wrinkled 
countenances of the sitting judges, brought into strong relief by 
their flowing beards of snowy white, present a vision of ominous 
gloom bespeaking nothing of justice or mercy. True, the law says 
“no trial shall be held at night, neither shall a culprit be summoned 
after the evening sacrifice nor on the eve of festal day.” - Behold 
the morrow will be the Paschal day, the sun has set and the fires of 
evening sacrifice have been quenched, yet must the ruin of this 
Galilean be accomplished, though every law and sacred custom be 
set at naught. 

Before this assemblage appears the handcuffed Jesus. Calmly 
He stands before them, even though full well He knows that in this 
corrupt court neither mercy or justice will be granted Him. Why 
look for either, is not the presiding judge the same who has already 
adjudicated, the one who has passed sentence, passed it when he 
said: “it is expedient that one should die that the nation may live,” 
and the one of whom he then spoke now stands before him awaiting 
sentence? He stands there as a malefactor, it is true, but did ever 
prisoner, by his very appearance, give such evident proof of inne- 
cence? In the dim light of the lamps we see a man of peerless 
beauty, pale, it is true; yet not in the least disturbed. Torn and dis- 
ordered are his garments, disfigured with dust His countenance, 
bound as a criminal, yet His very appearance proclaims His inno- 
cence, and there is about Him a dignity that for a time perturbs 
His accusers and strikes them dumb. 

With an effort the High Priest throws off the spell that the pres- 
ence of the fettered Jesus cast upon Himself and his satellites and 
proceeds to question Him. Ardently does he long for a cause against 
Jesus, yet in his heart he recognizes that neither in His actions nor 
His sayings, neither in His life, public or private, can anything be 
legitimately brought against Him. Understanding, however, that 
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some accusation must be brought, he asks about His disciples and 
also asks regarding His doctrine. What answer can the Captive 
make to the first question? Where are the disciples? Some are 
hiding in the shadows of the olive trees in the Garden, no doubt, 
while others have sought refuge among friends or acquaintances, 
“All leaving Him have fled.” By Him they were chosen, with Him 
they had spent three years, three years of the most sublime novice- 
ship ever granted creature of earth; and behold the result: they 
have left Him to face His accusers alone. Unwilling to condemn 
them in this public court, not wishing to find fault with them, even 
though He might be justified in complaining of their desertion, He 
remains silent. 

To the question, however, regarding His doctrine, He answers: 
“TI have spoken openly to the world. I have taught in the Synagogue 
and have spoken in the Temple, whither all the Jews resort. From 
the mountain side have I proclaimed the truths of the Father, for 
they are My doctrines, and in secret have I spoken nothing. Why 
asketh thou Me, ask those who have heard what I have spoken, be- 
hold they know the truths that I have taught.” What need of this 
man making known the doctrines proclaimed by Him, why make any 
defense of them? His creed is fully known, for it has been in public 
proclaimed. “And you, Oh High Priest, did you but understand the 
duties of your office; did you but recognize the obligations under 
which you are bound to look after and guard the teachings of God, 
and watch over His people lest false teachings be disseminated 
among them, you would ere this have taken cognizance of My 
teachings, examined My doctrines, and scrutinized My life; and had 
you done so, you would know that in all things I taught what was 
of God and in all acts did work that could come only from God. 
My teachings have been spread broadcast over the land; My actions 
have been performed in the broad, open light of the day. With Me 
there has been no secrecy; nothing have I done under cover of 
darkness, for I have nothing in common with the father of dark- 
ness or of the beings who work in secret. Go ask those who have 
heard Me. Question, ask, and see if there be even one who will 
dare assert that I ever uttered aught that needs an explanation or 
demands an apology much less calls for retraction. Search and find, 
if you can, anyone who will truthfully say that I ever taught any- 
thing contrary to the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. If I am to stand at your tribunal as a false teacher, it is not 
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for Me to make defense. Let those who have heard Me come forth 
and from them you may learn the purport of My doctrines.” Look- 
ing not only at High Priest but at the assembled members of the 
Sanhedrim, he speaks in a tone both firm and dignified. A painful 
silence follows these words. The old priest is amazed and amaze- 
ment gives way to embarrassment. The meek and humble man 
does not, it is true, absolutely defy him, yet the relationship of 
accuser and accused seems to change and for a time it seems as 
though the designs of the midnight council will come to naught. 


The situation is changed in a manner that seems almost incred- 
ible. One of the servants of the High Priest gave Jesus a blow on 
the face, saying: “Answerest thou the High Priest so? Will the 
court permit this outrage to go unpunished?” Who thus strikes the 
prisoner? One authority says it was Malchus, whose severed ear 
Jesus a short time before cured. Surely a grateful return for the 
miraculous cure; others say it was one of the followers of the 
court, who a short time before was sent to apprehend Jesus, and 
who, on his return, said: “I could not lay hands upon Him, for 
never did man speak as this man speaks; He speaks as one having 
authority,” and now, to regain the favor then lost, strikes Him and 
covers the insult with apparent solicitude for the honor due the 
High Priest. When Achab stretched forth his hand to save the Ark 
from falling, he was stricken because he dared touch that which 
was sacred to the priests. Does the hand wither which struck 
Jesus? Is the man rebuked? Will not any court assure protection 
to even the most depraved brought before it? Here the outrage 
goes unpunished, the perpetrator unrebuked, while Jesus calmly 
says: “If I have spoken evil give testimony of the evil; but if well, 
why strikest thou Me?” 


Witnesses are brought, but unfortunately they, in their eagerness 
to convict, forgot one important factor. The witnesses did not 
agree among themselves as to the nature of the accusations they 
would bring against Him, and the testimony of the one contradicted 
that of the other. “Their evidence was not agreeing,” says the 
record of the trial. In silence Jesus stands before them, and His 
calm demeanor irritates the High Priest, who irritably asks: “An- 
swerest Thou nothing to all this?” and then determining to make 
Him speak, says: “I adjure you by the living God that Thou tell us 
if Thou be the Christ, the Son of the living God,” and tradition 
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says he added: “blessed be His name.” Jesus answers: “Thow hast 
said it,” or, according to St. Mark, Jesus said, “I am.” 

To the accusations of the others He makes no response; why 
does He not speak? Because He recognizes the right of the High 
Priest to put that question, acknowledges his station and recognizes 
his authority. It is as though he would say to His questioner : “You, 
Oh High Priest of Israel, you who sit upon the chair of Moses, have 
the right to put that question, and when it is couched in such sol- 
emn terms as to adjure Me in the name of God, the query must not 
remain unanswered; and I say to you, ‘hereafter you will see the 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the Father and coming in 
the clouds of Heaven.’ ” 

Hearing this, Caiphas, seemingly overcome with righteous indig- 
nation, rends his garments, saying: “He blasphemeth; what need 
have we of further witnesses, what think you?’ And all passing 
before Him they did spit in His face and with one accord said: “He 
is guilty of death.” According to commentators of the Talmud, the 
custom of spitting in the face of one condemned was in vogue, and 
in this case it was carried out, for the Scripture says, “they did spit 
in His face.” 

“What need of further testimony?” asks the corrupt judge. What 
testimony has been produced, did not one contradict the other? Is 
it solicitude for the honor of God that make the High Priest rend 
his garments? Nay, rather is it solicitude for revenge. Often 
were those in authority rebuked by Jesus for the lives of scandal, 
and now that the opportunity for retaliation presents itself we can 
feel sure they will make use of the occasion. 

Condemned in the midnight court, they hand Him over to their 
satellites, to be brought forth again in the morning. During the 
remaining hours of the night He is subjected to all manner of 
insults and compelled to endure all kinds of humiliations. He is a 
fit object for sport of the underlings of the High Priest, for He 1s 
one condemned to death. 

Recalling that He stood before the people as a Teacher, they 
mock Him, for now He has been deposed. Remembering that He 
proclaimed to be not merely a special messenger sent from on high, 
but asserted that He was the Son of God, that He was thus the 
Promised One, they blindfold Him, and striking Him, say: 
“Prophesy who it was that struck Thee.” Every manner of con- 
tumely that their ignorant minds can conjure up is brought into 
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play and thus pass the remaining hours of the night. During all 
He never opens His lips, either to complain of their treatment or 
to ask for mercy. 

In the morning He is once more brought before the Sanhedrim, 
for they would outwardly observe the provisions of the law, and 
again is the question put to Him: “Art Thou the Christ?” He 
answered: “You will not believe Me, and, if I shall also ask you, 
you will not answer Me nor will you let Me go.” And they said: 
“Art Thou then the Son of God?” And He said: “I am.” Once 
more the judge says: “You have heard Him blaspheme, what need 
of further testimony?” and the sentence passed at midnight is rati- 
fed, He is guilty of death. 

Listen, Christian soul, to the sentence passed, but condemn not 
His judges, revile not the false witnesses; but conscious of the fact 
that you too have borne testimony against Him, that you too have 
passed sentence, go to Him now and with contrite heart say: My 
Jesus judged, my Jesus condemned, my Jesus who will one day be 
my Judge, have mercy, mercy, Jesus. 





III. CuHrist BeroreE PILATE; THE TRIAL. 


“And the whole multitude of them rose up, and led Him to Pilate.”—St. 
Luke, xxiii, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Having condemned Jesus, the High Priest and his associates 
find themselves in a quandary. Not having the power of life and death, 
they appeal to the Roman Governor to have the sentence put into execu- 
tion. 

For a time justice seems to prevail, and the Governor, caring not for 
their religious convictions, refuses to pass a sentence manifestly unjust. 

To extricate himself from the predicament, he tries various ruses, 
such as sending Him to Herod, asking that Barabbas be put in His place 
and finally scourging Him. 

Four times He is brought before the Governor, and, though pro- 
claiming “that he finds no cause in Him” in the end, fearing the dis- 
pleasure of Caesar, with which they threaten him, the vacillating Judge, 
washing his hands as a token of his innocence of the manifest crime 
about to be perpetrated “delivered Him unto them to be crucified.” 


In the midnight conclave, as we saw in our last meditation, the 
sentence of death was passed, the judgment spoken, and in the 
morning session the same has been ratified. The enemies of Jesus 
now find themselves in a new and embarrassing position. With one 
accord they have proclaimed Him deserving of death; but how can 
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the sentence be carried out? Though unwilling to acknowledge it, 
they are now under the dominion of Rome, and, without the sane. 
tion and approval of the hated Roman Governor, they cannot put 
into execution the sentence by their leaders passed. If they bring 
Him to the Roman Tribunal, it will be an acknowledgment of their 
subjugation. If they refuse to do this, they must perforce permit 
Him to go free, and this will prove that in persecuting Him they 
were prompted by any but proper and religious motives. They 
swallow pride of Nation and bow down in submission to Imperial 
Rome, and thus show how man, when inflamed by passion, forgets 
honor, and when urged on by vice loses self-respect. 

What think you, said Caiphas; and answering they said, He is 


worthy of death. Shall we then hand the accused over to the proper | 


authority, to Rome, that the sentence may be executed? Will it 
not suffice to send Him, bound as He is, to the Roman court? Nay, 
that will not suffice; what cares Pilate for the judgment passed by 
us? We will not send Him, but will bring Him: High priests, 
ancients, members of the Sanhedrim, all will go and perhaps our 
numbers will compel the Roman to bow to our wishes. 

In the early morning they bring out the accused, and, recognizing 
the weakness of their cause, “the whole multitude of them rising 
up, led Him to Pilate, hoping that the multitude will prevail, where 
the case, left to itself, must fail.” “They lead Him to the Hall but 
will not enter lest they be defiled, but that they might eat the 
Pasch,” says the narrative. What hypocrisy. Desirous of per- 
petrating a manifest act of injustice, yet behold their apparent 
anxiety of observing the letter of the law. Wonder not that Jesus 
spoke of them as hypocrites. 

If we read carefully the record of the Gospels, we will find that 
Jesus actually appeared four times before Pilate. The first time 
Pilate acquitted Him, saying: “I find no cause in Him; take Him 
and judge Him according to your own law.” The second time he 
also proclaims Him innocent, yet sends Him to Herod to be tried. 
The third time, when Herod sends Him back, he says: “They have 
brought Him here through hatred. I will scourge Him and let 
Him go.” And when He stands before the Governor the fourth 
time, scourged and crowned with thorns, Pilate, threatened with 
the displeasure of Caesar, still protesting both by word of mouth 
and by the washing of his hands, condemns Him to death. 

The Governor knows full well that in the mob he has few if any 
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well wishers or friends, and can well understand that their hatred of 
the Man must be extreme when it leads them to come to the Hall 
at this unseemly hour that sentence may be pronounced. There 
stands Annas, the priest by him deposed; there, too, is Caiphas, and 
with him the leaders, both spiritual and civic, of the people, and 
doubtless among the crowd are relatives or friends of those slain a 
short time before by his soldiers in the Temple. He had heard too 
much concerning this new Prophet, had heard of His doctrine, in 
many things new not only to the Gentiles but even to the Jews; had 
heard of his wonderful works, had heard also of the hatred with 
which the rulers, especially within the past year, had persecuted 
this new Teacher ; for, as Governor of the province, it was his duty 
to take cognizance of all these matters, hence is hardly surprised at 
the early morning meeting. 

Standing at the entrance of the judgment hall, he raises his hand 
as a command that they should cease their clamoring, and when 
silence reigns, calmly asks, “What accusation do you make against 
this Man?” Surprised at the question, for a moment they are 
silent, and then, with one acclaim, cry out, “If He were not a male- 
factor we would not have delivered Him up to thee.” No idea had 
they that the Procurator would delay over the preliminaries of a 
trial; they thought he would, without question, approve of the 
verdict by them rendered, and legalize the sentence by this court 
passed. Shall they tell that this Man has blasphemed? What 
cares he for the subtleties of their religion? 

“You bring this Man before me, you clamor for His death, and 
most anxious indeed must you be that sentence be pronounced, as 
you are here, not only in such numbers, but so early in the morn- 
ing. Before I pass sentence, I must know of what He has been 
accused. True, I stand before you as the representative of Rome, 
and, as the power of Rome is to-day recognized throughout the 
world as supreme, so too is my power in this territory supreme, yet 
I will not, I can not use that power arbitrarily; hence, before pass- 
ing sentence, especially the sentence you demand, I must know, not 
only of what the prisoner has been accused, but whether or not the 
accusation has been proved against Him. Tell me, then, what 
custom has this Man disregarded, what statute broken or what law 
Violated.” What answer will they make? Shall they speak of the 
Proceedings in the midnight council? The witnesses did not agree 
in their testimony. In frenzy they cry out, “If He were not a 
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malefactor, we would not have brought Him to thee. What eyi- 
dence do you require? Do you not see before you the leaders of 
the nation; is it not sufficient that they demand His death?” “Take 
Him, then,” said Pilate, “and judge Him according to your own 
law,” seemingly a gracious condescension, in reality a veiled sneer 
and ill-concealed cut at their dependence on Rome. “It is not law- 
ful, as you well know, for us to put anyone to death,” say the dis- 
comfited rulers. What a prostitution of justice. No accusation 
being brought forth, is it not the duty of the Judge to dismiss the 
case? Yet, behold, he says, “I cannot convict; take Him and judge 
Him according to your law; perhaps you may be able to convict 
Him.” 

Then they all began to accuse Him, saying, “We have found Him 
perverting our nation; have heard Him saying it is not lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar; nay, we have heard Him say that He is the 
Christ, the King.” Their accusations are general, their charges 
indefinite, and even in support of these no proof is brought forth. 

Then Pilate leads Jesus into the Hall, and asks, “Art Thou the 
King of the Jews?” Jesus answers, “Sayest thou this of thyself, 
or told it to thee of Me?” Notice the question: Pilate, unconscious- 
ly pays tribute to the Man, for he does not ask if He is a pretender 
as the Jews say, but Art Thou King of the Jews? Looking at the 
Man, the Judge feels that here there is no room for pretension, no 
place for pride, hence no pretension but a reality. Hence the query, 
“Art Thou King of the Jews?” Indignant at the question put by 
Jesus, Pilate angrily answers, ‘Am Ia Jew?” He resents the im- 
putation as an insult, and then, to justify himself, asks, ““What hast 
Thou done, Thy own people have given Thee up? Why are they 
arraigned against Thee?” “My Kingdom is not of this world,” says 
Jesus, and, becoming more mystified, Pilate says, “Art Thou, then, 
a King?” “For this was I born,” replies Jesus, “to give testimony 
of the truth.” ‘What is truth?” says the Judge, but without wait- 
ing for an answer he goes to the waiting mob and boldly declares, 
“I find no cause in Him.” Was Pilate desirous of learning what 
truth is? Like many to-day he asks the question, but waits not for 
the answer; seeks it not where it may be found. 

When the Judge proclaims that he finds no cause they are aston- 
ished, and, in a frenzy, cry out: “He stirreth up the people, teach- 
ing throughout all Judea, beginning from Galilee to this place.” 
“What,” says Pilate, “is this man a Galilean? Then it is the duty 
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of Herod to try Him, for he is Tetrarch of Galilee, and glad am I 
in being thus released from the necessity of granting what you 
unjustly demand. To Herod then He shall go, even though find- 
ing no cause in Him I know I should set Him free.” | 

They lead Him to Herod, and Herod was glad. Glad because of 
the recognition of the haughty Roman with whom he was at enmity 
because of a dispute regarding the boundaries of their respective 
territories, and he had to give way to the more powerful ruler. 
Glad was Herod, too, because he had heard much of this new 
Teacher, of His miracles and works, and now congratulates him- 
self at having Jesus in his power, for, he says, doubtless He, to 
justify Himself, will give some evidence of His miracle working. 

Herod questions Him in many words. “I have heard much of 
you in the past few years, of your changing water into wine at 
Cana, of your curing all kinds of disease, even leprosy, of your 
even going down in to the grave and bringing the dead back to life; 
now if you will give me a proof of your wonderful power, per- 
form even a little miracle for me, I shall set you free.” With 
these and kindred questions we can imagine Herod trying to in- 
gratiate himself into the good graces of the Man before him. 

To all Jesus answers nothing. No mark of disdain greater than 
to treat with silent contempt the efforts of one who by flattery 
would gain the good will of another. Keenly feeling this, Herod 
would turn the ridicule from himself, hence he says: “Why was 
this Man sent to me; if not an impostor, he is evidently a fool, and 
with Him I will not waste my time. Put on Him the insignia of a 
fool, lead Him back to Pilate that he who began the inquiry may 
finish it.” Oh, Infinite Wisdom, is there any other degradation to 
which you may be compelled to submit? For the pride that caused 
the angel’s fall you have now atoned. 

Again He stands before Pilate, who has said he found no cause, 
who has sent Him to another Judge, a Jew by the way, who too 
was compelled to acknowledge His innocence, even though he chose 
to mark Him as a fool; what action will the Roman now take? To 
condemn, he knows, is most unjust, to set Him free is to court the 
threatened disfavor of Caesar. What, then, will Pilate do? Ah, 
he thinks, I see a way out of the dilemma. On this festal day I 
have a privilege of granting freedom to anyone imprisoned. Surely 
they will not hesitate between this Man and the one I will propose 
for release. He speaks to them of the custom and asks: “Whom 
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shall I release, this Man of Barabbas?” You all know of Barabbas 
of his record, how to many other crimes he has added that of mur- 
der. “Whom shall I release, Barabbas or Jesus, who is called 
Christ.” To his astonishment they clamor for the release of Bar- 
abbas. Again thwarted, Pilate seeks another means of escape, 
Recognizing that it is on account of hatred that he cannot under- 
stand that they seek the death of Jesus, he thinks they will be satis- 
fied if they see Him severely punished; hence says, “I will chastise 
Him and they will let Him go.” Then Pilate took Jesus and 
scourged Him. According to Roman law all criminals condemned 
to crucifixion were scourged. In this official scourging the stripes 
must not exceed forty, less one perish under them. But the scourg- 
ing of which St. John speaks was not official, for Jesus had not as 
yet been condemned, hence the number of stripes may be reckoned 
only by the wish of the soldiers wielding the lash. In ordering this 
scourging, Pilate was prompted by a sense of humanity, for he rea- 
soned that seeing Him thus punished they would be satisfied and 
would not clamor for His death. This was one ordeal of the Pas- 
sion revealed to the Apostles when a short time before He said: “We 
go up to Jerusalem and the Son of Man shall be betrayed, He shall 
be mocked, spat upon, He shall be scourged and crucified.” We have 
witnessed the betrayal, the mockery in the Hall of the high priest 
and greater mockery awaits Him. Now go into the yard of Pilate 
and view the scourging. We can imagine Pilate saying to the leader 
of the cohort: “You see the perplexing question that confronts me. 
I know this Man is innocent, yet listen as they cry out that He must 
be crucified: take Him then and chastise Him, not to death, but so 
thoroughly that their anger will be appeased, their hatred satisfied.” 
Listen to the swish of the lash as, wielded by the brawny arms of 
the soldiers, it whirls through the air, and hear the sickening sound 
as it cuts into the tender flesh of the Immaculate Jesus. Pair 
after pair they take their places and vent their rage on Him as 
with Body bent He is lashed to the pillar. They marvel at His 
endurance and seem enraged at not being able to force a cry for 
pity from His lips or to cause Him to wilt or succumb from pain. 
Compelled at last to cease from very weariness they look with 
astonishment upon the lacerated, bleeding victim. 

Of what crime has this Man been accused, says one of the sol- 
diers, for surely if the punishment be proportioned according to 
the crime committed, His must have been most heinous? Have 
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you not heard? says another. This Man has proclaimed Himself 
aking. A king, forsooth, says a third, if king, then He should be 
decked with royal robes. Purple is the insignia of royalty; bring 
hither, then, the purple gown and place it upon His shoulders. No 
king, says a fourth, should be without a crown. Here is a diadem; 
it is not of virgin gold, nor does it glisten and scintilate with pre- 
cious stones, yet it is a sign of royalty, a sign befitting this Man 
who would be a king. “And they plaited a crown of thorns and 
placed it upon His head.” Is this all the paraphernalia of a king? 
No, the scepter, the wand of authority should be in his hand. “They 
put a reed in His right hand and bowing down in mockery they 
saluted Him: hail, King of the Jews, and taking the reed they struck 
Him on the head, and they spat upon Him.” 

Oh all ye holy Angels and Archangels; ye Thrones and Powers; 
ye Dominations and Principalities; ye Virtues; ye Cherubim and 
Seraphim; oh all ye Heavenly Court, come and gaze upon your 
King! Come, and bowing down, adore, not in mockery; salute, 
not in derision; cry out to the Heavens, proclaim to the earth— 
behold your King! King, not in regal splendor, but King of Love; 
for not even in His Kingdom of eternal glory will He give to man 
such a proof of love as is given here on His throne of mockery and 
under His garment of derision. 

Clothed thus as a mock king, Pilate leads Him forth, and to the 
waiting mob says: “Ecce Homo,” behold the Man! Imagine the 
scene. The mob anxiously waiting in the court called Lithostrotos. 
With voice hushed or breaking out only in rumbling murmurings 
they await the Judge and the Accused. The leaders circling among 
them speak here and there to assembled groups, cautioning them 
to be on the alert, for they still fear the power of this Man. The 
Judge, they say, vacillates, hence you must demand that the penalty 
be death, and with nothing less be satisfied. 

“Behold the Man,” says Pilate. “You have brought this Man to 
me for trial. I find no cause in Him. You have brought many 
accusations against Him, these I have examined and your charges 
temain unproved. But, even if He had been guilty of all you allege, 
behold the Man; has He not suffered enough?” Well have the chief 
priests performed their work. No voice is raised in sympathy, no 
tongue cries: hold, enough, but from every side the cry: Crucify 
Him, crucify Him. | 

“Ecce Homo,” behold the Man! Behold the Sacred Head crowned 
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with thorns, you, Oh child of the Church; behold that Face fyr- 
rowed by the lash, those half-closed Eyes whence tears flow, tears 
begotten, not merely of physical suffering, but brought out by the 
sins of mankind; behold those pallid Lips, the gasping Cheek, the 
bound Hands, Hands that were never raised but to call down a 
blessing on earth; behold this picture of sorrow, of humiliation, a 
picture that naturally should be repulsive, yet is not so, for over 
it there shines a majesty, which, like a ray of sunlight on a wreck, 
not only fills the heart with hope but should inflame the soul of 
every man with love. Will it not conquer every heart? 

Hearing the repeated cry for vengeance, Pilate becomes enraged, 
and says: “Take Him, you, and crucify Him, for I find no cause in 
Him.” And when they answer: “We have a law and according to 
that law He should die, because He calls Himself the Son of God,” 
the Procurator becomes more mystified and is filled with fear. 
Turning to Jesus after entering the Hall, he says: “Whence art 
Thou?” Angered at receiving no reply, he says: “Speakest Thou 
not to me, knowest Thou not that I have power to release Thee as 
I have power to crucify Thee?” To this Jesus answers: “Thou 
shouldst not have power against Me unless it were given thee from 
above, and he that hath delivered Me to thee hath the greater sin.” 
More mystified than ever, Pilate now determines to release Him. 
Standing at the entrance of the Hall he is about to speak, when the 
rabble cries out: “If thou release this Man, thou art no friend of 
Cesar’s: for whosoever maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Cesar,” and at this he is filled with fear. 

Almost worn out, on one side urged by duty, on the other haunted 
by fear, he leads Jesus to the door of the Hall and says: “Behold 
your King.” A wave of angry passion, a tumult of hatred seems 
to’ pass over the mob, and as with one voice they cry out: “Away 
with Him, crucify Him, crucify Him.” “What,” says the Judge, 
“shall I crucify your King?” This seems to stupify the rabble and 
they are silent until the circulating priests urge them to exclaim: 
“We will have no King but Cesar, as to this Man, away with Him, 
crucify Him.” Oh inconstant people, a few days before they greeted 
Him with Hosannahs, calling Him blessed as He came in the name 
of David, now their blessings are turned to cursings, and their 
Hosannahs to crucify Him, crucify Him. Then He was hailed as 
of the kingly line of David, now they will have no king but Cesar. 

Then Pilate, poor, weak, inconsistent Judge, seeing he prevailed 
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nothing, taking water, washed his hands, saying: “I am innocent of 
the Blood of this just Man, look you to it,” while they, not con- 
tent with calling down the wrath of God upon themselves, wish to 
leave it as a legacy to their children, cry out: “His blood be upon 
us and upon our children.” No other nation so stamped in infamy, 
never before or since such madness recorded in history. 

Judas, Caiphas, Annas and others had their share in the con- 
demning, but without Pilate they could not have led Christ out to 
Calvary, hence, in our first written Creed, which we daily repeat 
as a cherished prayer, we profess our belief in Jesus Christ, the — 
only Son of God—Who suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

Wash your hands as you will, weak, vacillating Judge, for, 
you delivered Him up to them to be crucified,” the stain of an un- 
justly rendered sentence will not out. You endeavored, it is true, 
to escape the ignominy of sentencing Him, but that endeavor lessens 
not your guilt, nay, rather makes it the more heinous inasmuch as 
it proves that you acted against your most certain conviction, aye, 
knowledge of His innocence. 

Let us not remain content with condemning this Judge, let us 
rather remember that we too have often brought Jesus before the 
bar of justice and there condemned Him, there passed sentence 
against Him. This we have done as often as we have mortally 
sinned. In sorrow go to Him now, not as accusers, not as judges, 
but as accused, as those who are to be judged, and say to Him: My 
Jesus tried, my Jesus condemned, my Jesus led out to death, my 
Jesus who will be my Judge, aye, my Jesus truly my King, have 
mercy, mercy, Jesus. 


“cc 


as 
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IV. THe Aposttes DurRING THE PASSION; THE DESERTION; rye 


BETRAYAL; THE DENIAL. 


“Then the disciples all leaving Him, fled.”—Matt., xxvi, 56. 

“And Jesus said to him: Judas doest thou betray the Son of Man with a 
kiss ?”—Luke, xxii, 48. 

“Again therefore Peter denied; and immediately the cock crew.”—John, 
xx, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—With Our Divine Lord, we have been in the Garden, and 
qeditated on the agony of spirit that was His: we followed Him into 
the house of the High Priest, and there heard the words of condemna- 
tion; we heard the vacillating Judge, moved by fear of Caesar, pronounce 
the sentence of death; we witnessed the mockery, the scourging, the 
crowning with thorns, and other scenes of humuliation and suffering, and 
now ask: is there any other species of suffering to which He may be 
subjected? Enough has been done to satisfy for the sins of man, but, 
to fully understand the Passion, we must bring before our minds other 
scenes enacted and other sources of suffering brought home to Him. 


His enemies afflicted Him, His friends brought sorrow to Him and 
caused Him to suffer. 


An injury by an enemy inflicted may be hard to bear, but to suf- 
fer at the hands of a friend is almost more than man can endure. 
We saw the sufferings brought to Jesus by unseen spirits in the 
Garden; we contemplated the pains borne and the humiliations 
brought to Him by men, His enemies; let us now consider the 
actions of His chosen friends, His Apostles, in this His time of 
visitation, and learn how even through them He was made to suffer. 

“The Apostles all leaving Him, fled,” says the narrative, and 
humiliating though this confession, by one of themselves, may be, 
satisfied would we be did the record of the twelve end here. But 
first we may be permitted to ask: who were these men that had 
been chosen from amongst men, to be His intimate companions in 
the days of His public life, and who were to carry to the end of the 
world the fruits of His work? Were they men who either by ex- 
alted virtue, deep learning, or heroic piety, showed themselves so 
superior to others as to merit this exalted station? Were they men, 
who, in the judgment of the world, would be looked upon as by 
nature fitted for this wonderful undertaking? Decidedly no. On 
the contrary, judged from a human standpoint they not only did not 
have, but actually lacked the qualifications the world would demand 
as necessary for the carrying out of such a stupendous work. 
From what men call the lower walks of life they came, being, as 
they say themselves, poor fishermen, while one at least, to become 
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a di: ple, left a calling which was looked upon, at least, with sus- 
picion. 

Grand indeed their vocation “you have not chosen Me, but I have 
chosen you,” wonderful their novitiate, three years in intimate con- 
verse with Jesus, “to you it is given to know the secrets of Heaven, 
to others in parable,” inexhaustible the love lavished on them, a love 
so absorbing that never, while He was with them, did they manifest 
the least solicitude for themselves or their own affairs. “To whom 
shall we go, Thou hast the words of eternal life,” yet they wavered, 
they fell, fell even when danger threatened them not. “I am He,” 
let these go their way, and even though the severing of the ear of 
Malchus might have called attention to them, the mob that came to 
apprehend Him scarcely regarded them. They fell when love and 
loyalty should have brought them forward; fell after being warned, 
fell after repeated protestations of fealty, aye, fell just after receiv- 
ing their first Holy Communion, as fell the highest angel, as fell the 
first man, and in their fall gave to us a proof of the frailty of man 
and his utter dependence on God. While that fall was deep, while 
its contemplation, in a sense, may be humiliating, it should not be 
without its practical value to all mankind; for it should teach man 
that in depending upon himself he depends upon a frail reed, and 
that his trust and confidence must come from the helping grace of 
God. “Without Me,” says Christ, “you can do nothing.” Remem- 
ber, too, that though many graces had been showered down upon 
the Apostles, they had not as yet experienced the salutary effects 
of Pentecost. 

Had the desertion of the disciples been the only fact to be re- 
corded regarding them, it alone would be sufficient to show the 
sorrow brought by them on the Master, but besides this, two of 
them are destined to add to His sorrow and to bring greater grief 
to His already overburdened soul. One betrayed Him, and this, 
humanly speaking, is the most melancholy episode in the Passion. 
We can understand the hatred of the leaders of the Jews for Him. 
They would not acknowledge Him because of His humble birth, and 
they were filled with envy because the people followed Him; but 
that one so intimate with Him as was Judas should turn against 
Him seems almost incredible; yet a moment’s consideration will 
show that his fall could be the only sequence of his life. Judas 
carried the purse, and, scanty though it was, it begot in him the 
spirit of avarice, and this led to his fall. 
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Herein we see the manner in which Satan accomplishes the ryin 
of a soul. A pure soul is never asked to commit a mortal sin, that 
would be startling. First he brings to the soul a coldness in spiritual 
things, then a spirit of lethargy in matters of devotion, to which js 
added a feeling of nausea in prayer, followed by neglect and a grad- 
ual turning from things of God to those of the world. Now comes 
trust in self, less reliance on grace; but even yet the horror of mortal 
sin is found in the heart. Defects are followed by lighter transgres- 
sions, these by venial sins, and then is verified the saying of the 
Holy Ghost: he that condemneth small things shall fall by little and 
little, for the inevitable end is mortal sin. But Oh how that first 
mortal sin disturbs the soul. No peace, no rest until reconciled; 
but in too many cases, and unless special grace is sought, the temp- 
ter finds his second entry into the soul more easy than the first, and 
his subsequent attacks meet with lessening vigor until, in the end, 
the unhappy mortal seems in greatest security while really in gravest 
danger, for the act repeated becomes customary, this begets habit, 
and habit formed becomes second nature, and thus the ruin of the 
soul is certain unless, indeed, wonderful grace is received. 

Judas had lost faith in the Master. What his ideas were when 
he joined the band we of course cannot determine, yet is seems al- 
most certain that he was led more by the thought of earthly prefer- 
ment than by the hope of eternal reward. Others, as we learn from 
the sacred writings, had the same idea. When our Lord performed 
some wonderful miracle, or when the populace showed Him any 
special honor, the faith of Judas grew stronger, but when seeming 
reverses came that faith wavered and the unfortunate disciple 
doubted. 

When, in the Synagogue of Capharnaum, the day after the feed- 
gin of the multitude with the few loaves and fishes, the promise of 
the feeding of the world with the Body and Blood of the Son of 
Man was made, some of those who walked with Him, we are told, 
refused to receive this promise and walked with Him no more. 
Others, doubting, some regarding the promise, namely as to whether 
it was to be taken literally or not, some not, perhaps, understanding 
its full import, and trusting to time for this understanding, remained 
members of the band. 

Peter, when in answer to the question, “shall you also go?” he 
said: “to whom shall we go, Thou, Lord, hast the words of eternal 
life,” may indeed have intended speaking for the twelve, but, while 
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he thus expressed the convictions of the others, we feel assured he 
could not vouch for the faith of Judas, who remains, it is true, yet 
murmuring, doubting, nay, not believing. This is the opinion of 
all who have written concerning this unfortunate Apostle. Why 
does he still follow Jesus? Because though he has lost faith in Him 
as the promised One, he still recognizes His power and fondly hopes 
that this power will be used not only for the Master Himself, but 
for those associated with Him. The spirit of avarice ndw dominates 
him. Listen as he complains when the Magdalen anoints Jesus: 
“Why the waste, could not this balm be sold and the proceeds given 
to the poor?” Not, says St. John that he cared for the poor, but 
because he held the purse. 

“What will you give me if I deliver Him up to you,” he says to 
the High Priest; and Annas, though even while making the bargain 
despising him, offers the paltry sum of thirty pieces of silver, thirty 
sheckles, the price of a slave. 

How the Sacred Heart of our Lord yearned to save Judas. At 
that Last Supper He endeavors to move the heart of the disciple. 
In sorrow rather than in anger He says: “One of you shall betray 
Me.” ‘This terrible secret He now reveals for the first time, and in 
the course of the banquet He speaks of it three times, and in His 
speaking pleads, begs Judas to put his trust in Him and even yet 
all will be well. Hearing Him say that one of them would betray 
Him, they are filled with wonder, and in sorrow one other asks: 
“Is it I, Lord?” 

We can almost hear the impetuous Peter exclaim: “One of us? 
We know, Master, that having all knowledge, to You the secrets of 
the heart are like unto the pages of an open book, but surely here 
there must be some mistake; for how could anyone, knowing You 
as we know You, be so base to betray You?” Then knowing the 
weakness of human nature, the same Peter anxiously cries out: “Is 
it I, Lord?” and adds, “save me from such an abomination.” 

Even yet unwilling to expose the traitor, Jesus merely says: “He 
that dippeth his hand with Me into the dish, but woe to him by 
whom the Son of man is betrayed, it were better for him had he not 
been born.” Woe to him, not now; for even yet he may draw back, 
even yet I look upon him as friend, but woe to him if he persist. 
Will not this reading of the secrets of his heart affect Judas? The 
warnings are unheeded, and the sorrow that afflicts the Heart of the 
Master has no effect on Judas. 
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All are now troubled, and John leaning on the bosom of His 
Lord at a sign from Peter asks: “Who is it?” No longer may the 
secret be kept. “He to whom I shall reach the dipped bread.” And 
with the morsel Satan entered the heart of Judas, and he went out 
after hearing the words “that which thou hast to do, do quickly,” 
but of the others none knew to what these words referred. 

Judas leaves the Cenacle to meet the Master at the Garden gate. 
The sign is given “whom I shall kiss,” and knowing the power of 
that Master, he adds, “hold you Him,” for doubtless the unfor- 
tunate disciple is filled with fear as to what may happen to those 
who dare lay hands upon Him and to himself who is to prove false. 
In a voice trembling both with fear and emotion he salutes Jesus: 
“Hail Rabbi,’ and fain would free himself after implanting the 
traitorous kiss on the Cheek of the Master, but Jesus, holding him 
in loving embrace, will not notice the treachery, softly whispers: 
“Poor friend, why art thou come? Judas, doest thou betray the Son 
of man with a kiss?” Still friend, yet the heart will not melt. The 
money is earned, but follow Judas and learn the fate it brings 
him. He follows Jesus to the Hall of the High Priest. His faith in 
Jesus as a teacher and leader has been lost, but he still remembers 
His wonderful power and no doubt fondly hopes he will by it free 
himself from the clutches of his enemies. Hearing the sentence of 
condemnation he is filled with consternation, yet consoles himself 
with the thought that if Jesus will but make use of the power that 
is evidently His, He can easily escape from His enemies. Anxiously 
then he waits for the end, and seeing Him led out in the morning to 
be brought to the Roman Governor that the condemnation may be 
ratified and sentence of death pronounced, he gives way to despair. 
Hurrying to the Hall of the High Priest, he says: “What have I 
done, I have sinned—take back your blood money, for I have sinned 
in betraying innocent blood. You may proclaim Him guilty, the 
Roman may sentence Him as one that is guilty; but I say that He 
is innocent. Am I not capable of testifying—have I not been with 
Him during all his time as a public teacher—yea, with Him in most 
intimate companionship, and I say, and wish to say it with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable, He is innocent.” To this appeal, 
an appeal that evidently springs from the heart, the cringing priest 
simply says: “Look you to it. His innocence or guilt is nothing to 
us, all we wish is to have Him removed, and that we will accom- 
plish.” Then, in despair, Judas hanged himself, 
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Poor Judas, scorned by his tempters he is now and will be for all 
time an object of scorn for all men, yet he gave the most mag- 
nifcent testimony of the innocence of His Master, while his bold 
defiance, in throwing the bribe in the face of the corrupt priest, 
and declaring “I have sinnéd in betraying innocent Blood,” is a 
proof to the world that Jesus was unjustly condemned. Did he truly 
repent? Yes, he repented his act, yet his was not the soulful sorrow 
that asks forgiveness for the crime because it was a sin in the 
sight of God. In the eyes of the world, at least, the crime of Judas 
was less detestable than that of those who lured him on, and then 
laughed in scorn at his remorse. As to his fate eternally; ours not 
to judge, ours to take warning, ours to live in wholesome fear lest 
we too abuse grace, as grace was evidently by him abused. 

Great was the anguish brought to Jesus by the treachery of Judas, 
but far greater, far more intense the grief caused by one other of 
His chosen band; by none other than Peter, the leader of that band, 
who not only denied Him, but confirmed his threefold denial with 
an oath. At the very moment when our Lord was appealing to the 
testimony of His own in saying to the High Priest: “Go ask those 
who heard Me preach,” Peter, the chief of His Apostles, said to 
the inquiring maid: “I know Him not.” 

The fall of Judas was gradual, not so the sin of Peter. When 
bidden by the Master in the Garden to sheath his sword like the 
others, Peter became terrified, and deserting Jesus, fled. He evi- 
dently did not leave the Garden, for the Scripture says, that as Jesus 
was led bound to the Hall of the High Priest “Peter followed Him 
afar off,” as did another, who, though not named, is believed to have 
been St. John, by whom the fact, together with what afterward 
occurred, is recorded. They go to the Hall where one, being known, 
is permitted to enter, while the other is refused. He that was known 
obtains the coveted permission for the entrance of the other, and, in 
view of what took place, can we not believe that John regretted the 
favor thus obtained for Peter? 

Scarcely has Peter entered the portals when he is met by a ser- 
vant with the question: “Art not thou one of this Man’s disciples?” 
to which, without a moment’s hesitation, seemingly without reflec- 
tion, he answers: “I am not.” He goes to the fire where others are 
sitting, where another maid, looking at him, says to those present: 
‘This man was also with Him.” Again he replies: “I neither 
know nor understand what thou sayest.” He enters into conversa- 
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tion with those at the fire, and one says: “Surely thou art one of 
them, for thou art a Galilean for thy speech does betray thee.” 
And a bystander said: “I saw you with Him in the Garden,” and 
this man was a relative of Malchus, whose ear was severed by Peter. 
Then Peter began to curse and to swear that he knew Him not, 
We understand from the Sacred Writings that before Pentecost 
Peter was most impulsive. What a proof of this we have in what 
took place at Cesarea Philippi towards the end of the second year 
of our Lord’s public life. To the twelve who had often mingled 
with their fellowmen, Jesus said: “Whom do men say that I am?” 
and they all began to tell what they had heard men say of him, 
“Some say you are Elias returned to earth; others claim that you are 
John the Baptist risen from the grave, while others say you area 
great Prophet.” Without hesitation they tell the different opinions 
that they have heard expressed concerning Him. When, however, 
He asks: “Whom do you say I am, you who have been so inti- 
mately associated with Me, I would have your opinion of My per- 
sonality?” they in embarrassment are silent until Peter boldly steps 
forward and says: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” The first public profession of faith in the Divinity of Christ 
made by man! What opinion the others had formed we know not; 
but Peter left no doubt as to his belief. Hear him, a few days later, 
rebuke Jesus when told of what would take place at Jerusalem. 
Who but one governed by impulse would have cast himself into the 
lake when he saw the Master walking upon the waters? Listen as 
He speaks on Tabor, where James and John dare not raise their 
voice. “It is good for us to be here, etc.” Hearken to His protes- 
tation when told that all shall be scandalized in Him and shall 
desert Him. He resents the imputation. There may be some doubt 
he seems to say as to how the others may act, but as for me, I will 
follow Thee even unto the death. 

Such the protestation, how different the action! He hastily an- 
swers the inquisitive maid, passes through the gate, but in passing 
denies his Master. No need to give answer, he could have ignored 
the question or at least could have turned back and not entered the 
Hall, but he wished to know the end, and no doubt imagined he 
will not be farther molested, hence goes to the fire and there is com- 
pelled to deny a second time. Having satisfied the curiosity of 
those two servants he feels secure and enters into conversation with 
those about the fire. He likely asks them what they think will be 
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the outcome of the trial taking place in the next room. Being fol- 
lowers of the High Priest, they may be able to give an idea as to the 
yerdict that will be rendered. In his anxiety he speaks freely, and 
in his excitement his speech tells of the place whence he came. Be- 
hold proof of the fact that he must be a follower, he is from Gal- 
ile, and to this is added the testimony of one who not only saw him 
in Gethsemane, but who is deeply interested in him inasmuch as a 
kinsman suffered from his impetuosity. In the face of all this mere 
denial will be of no avail, hence Peter confirms his denial with an 
oath. While his vehement denial is being considered by those about 
him, the warning voice a second time is sounded, and hearing the 
cock crow, Peter recalls the words of Jesus: “Before the cock 
crows twice, you shall deny Me thrice,” and his soul is flooded with 
horror at his fall. Just then the door between the two rooms is 
thrown open, and those in the outer chamber hear the verdict: “He 
is guilty of death.” Peter, with those about him, turns his eyes to- 
ward the open door, and there stands the Master. He looks at 
Peter, and Oh the depth of meaning in that look. Eye meets eye, 
only a glance, but Oh the reproach in that passing glance. A re- 
proach, yet one of infinite tenderness, the sin must be rebuked, but in 
that rebuke there is a something that will not harden the heart of 
Peter from fear, but will rather cause it to melt with tender sorrow 
for the pain the denial has given this most loving Master. Oh the 
eloquence of that one glance, the superabundance of grace in it 
contained, and it was not lost on the disciple. The crowing of the 
cock was not heeded, but the vision of his Lord bound as a criminal 
and the glance of tender reproach are not lost on the disciple. 
“Peter,” that look seems to say, “what is this I hear, ‘You know Him 
not. Peter, it is I. Recall the words you spoke at Cesarea Philippi, 
you, the first of the children of man, proclaimed your faith in Me. 
Remember what took place on Tabor. From the clouds you heard 
the voice of the Eternal Father: ‘This is my beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased, hear ye Him.’ It is I, Peter, who explained for you 
the secrets of the Kingdom of Heaven; I who only a few hours ago 
fed you with My Body and gave you to drink My Blood, and yet 
you say: ‘I know Him not,’ you swear ‘You know not the Man.’” 
The heart of Peter melts in tenderness, and filled with true contri- 
tion “he went out and wept bitterly.” We hear not of him again 
until he with John goes to the Tomb to verify the story of Mag- 
dalen that the Body is not there. Shall we censure the Apostles? 
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Rather let us remember that we too have deserted and betrayed and 
denied, for all these things have we done when we committed sin, 
Conscious then of our adding to His sufferings let us in sorrow 
approach Him and ask two things, strength to serve faithfully, and 
consciousness of our frailty, for it was the want of this last that 
caused the fall of the Apostles; being warned, they did not ask for 
strength, but depended on self and failed. 

Yes, they failed, and their failure taught them as it should teach 
us that with diffidence in self we must have trust and confidence in 
God. They recognized their failure and for it made amends, first 
by true and heartfelt sorrow and then by giving themselves without 
reserve to the work for which they were destined when chosen to 
be His Apostles. The Scripture says of Peter that “he went out 
and wept” for his sin, and his contemporaries tell us that he never 
forgot that he had fallen, and that the tears by him shed wore fur- 
rows down his cheeks. To him first of all the risen Lord appeared, 
thus assuring him that his denial had been forgiven. May not this 
evidence of weakness have been permitted, then, to be for His rep- 
resentatives a constant reminder of poor human nature and that 
they, when called upon to exercise their prerogative of judging in 
the Tribunal of Penanc, should temper justice with mercy? 

While thus looking on the fall of the Apostles as a constant warn- 
ing, let us commiserate our Suffering Saviour in the sorrow brought 
Him by His friends, and, that we may prove to be His friends not 
only in times of peace and happiness, but in times of triai and ad- 
versity, let our never-ceasing prayer be: My Jesus, my God, my 
Love—my Jesus by sin betrayed, by sin denied, through sin de- 
serted, have mercy, Jesus mercy! 





COLLECTANEA 


CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 


PasTORAL LETTER OF His Grace, ArcusisHop S. G. Messmer, D.D. 


DEARLY BELOVED BRETHREN: 


When great and important questions arise among the Christian 
people, questions of right or wrong, of public duty or individual 
liberty, and when large numbers of the faithful are kept in anxious 
doubt regarding the true answer to these questions, it becomes the 
duty of the appointed teachers of the law of God to instruct the 
faithful and guide them unto righteous conduct. Questions of this 
nature have risen among the American people by the declaration 
and prosecution of war by the United States against Germany and, 
by implication, her allies. In this contingency I consider it my duty 
to lay a few principles of our holy Catholic faith before you which 
must serve as sure and infallible guides in performing our duties 
as citizens of the land. 


The first great principle to be kept in view is clearly laid down in 
Holy Scripture. St. Paul says: “Let every soul be subject to higher 
powers ; for there is no power but from God and those that are, are 
ordained of God. Therefore, he that resisteth the powers resisteth 
the ordinance of God. . . . Wherefore be subjects of necessity, not 
only for wrath but also for conscience sake.” (Rom., xiii, 1, 5.) 
Again he writes to Titus (Chap. iii, 1) : “Admonish them to be sub- 
ject to princes and powers, to obey at a word, to be ready for every 
good work.” Again, St. Peter in his first letter (Chap. xii, 13, 17) 
says: “Be ye subject to every human creature for God’s sake: 
Whether it be to the king as excelling, or to governors as sent by 
him... for so is the will of God, that by doing well you may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men, as free and not as mak- 
ing liberty a cloak for service, but as the servants of God... . 
Honor the king!” 


The law thus announced contains two important points: first, 
obedience to all lawful authority, wherever that authority may be 
found, whether with pagan or Christian, friend or foe. For the 
apostles speak of pagan emperors and governors who were then 
the cruel prosecutors of their Christian subjects. The supposition 
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necessarily implied is that the laws and commands given by such 
authority be just and good. For there is no authority either in 
Heaven or earth to command what is wrong. Secondly, obedience 
must be shown to lawful authority for conscience’s sake and because 
such is the will of God. Hence it follows that however hard or 
difficult obedience in any given case may be, it must be given, pro- 
vided the law is just; for such is the will of God. 

It is not difficult to apply these principles to the present condition 
of affairs in our nation. We all recognize that in Congress lies the 
lawful and supreme authority of our nation and that consequently 
all its just laws must be observed for conscience’s sake. Congress 
has declared war against Germany and now demands of our citizens 
whatever is necessary to prosecute this war to victory. If this law 
of war is just, everyone of us is bound by his sacred duty to do 
what the government demands of him in order to attain its purpose. 
Was Congress justified in proclaiming this war? Were there suffi- 
cient reasons on the one hand to demand of our people the sacrifice 
of life and money, and on the other to engage in the killing of 
fellowmen and the destruction of alien property? For such is war. 
Evidently it cannot be left to the private judgment of every indi- 
vidual citizen to decide these questions. The same supreme au- 
thority of the nation which has the right to plunge the nation into 
war, must also decide upon the justice and necessity of its action 
so terrible and far-reaching in its consequences. Our government 
has declared this war necessary in order to protect and vindicate 
the rights of American citizens and the honor of their nation. 
Those who protest against this war should remember that the 
Government has undoubtedly in its possession facts and events of 
which the people at large were not fully cognizant. Unless it could 
be shown by conclusive evidence, so as to convince the nation itself, 
that our representatives in Congress were entirely mistaken in 
judging of the sufficient reasons for war, every citizen is bound to 
accept the judgment of the supreme authorities and must obey, 
willing or unwilling; but obey he must for conscience’s sake, for 
that is God’s will. 

In trying to form an opinion regarding the justice of this war, we 
must be careful not to be guided entirely by what we read in the 
newspapers and magazines, or what we hear in the common talk 
of the masses. Unfortunately, in too many cases, writers and 

speakers are not led by the dictates of sound and cold reason, but 
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by overwrought sentimentality, false opinions, and often by par- 
tisanship, if not by worse motives. The masses are easily swayed 
by mere prejudice, startling and fascinating phrases appealing to 
their imagination, and false rumors. Attempts have been made to 
justify this war by saying that America must bring liberty and 
democracy to the nations of Europe. These pleas are false. Our 
Constitution, as interpreted by our best authorities, gives no power 
to Congress to plunge the nation into a terrible war in order to 
bring liberty to other nations, unless the protection and defense of 
our own interests absolutely demand it. The Spanish-American 
war was defended upon the ground that our security, stability and 
interest demanded it. Again, we have absolutely no right to force 
our democratic form of government upon any people against the 
will of such people, unless, again, such a course becomes necessary 
to protect or vindicate our national rights. All opinions extending 
the right of war beyond this limitation are not in accord either with 
the American Constitution, or with sound reason, or with Christian 
morality. We can easily understand that this plea of enforcing 
democracy upon other people will be of little weight either with 
those citizens who know the spirit of our Constitution and the deep 
respect of the American people for the rights and liberties of other 
nations, or with those citizens who have enjoyed peace and happi- 
ness under other forms of government, or have witnessed the re- 
ligious intolerance and tyranny of French and Mexican democracy. 

In the confused clamor of all such false justifications it becomes 
so much more necessary to point out clearly the one true and just 
cause of our war and wherein lies the justice of all the demands 
that the country makes for our loyal sacrifices. Nor has Congress 
ever given to the nation another justification of the war than the 
necessity of vindicating the rights of its citizens. This is indeed a 
most just cause and all sufficient. When war is declared upon this 
just ground, then the pleas of liberty and democracy may be brought 
into action not as a justification of the war itself, but as a further 
appeal and strong motive for greater sacrifice. This is what our 
leading men are doing. 

There is undoubtedly one particular aspect to the plea of liberty 
that will justify appeal to us all. It was stated in the letter, ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, by the Archbishops 
assembled in Washington last April, shortly after the declaration 
of war. They expressed the hope that now, since we are justly 
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engaged in this war, this fact will help to bring liberty to the op- 
pressed nations of Europe and Asia. As the United States has 
become the most important factor in the final outcome of the war 
and in the adjustment of the peace conditions, we have a right to 
expect of our government that it will throw on all the warring 
nations the whole weight of its influence, not only in favor of an 
early ending of the horrible bloodshed and slaughter and untold 
misery, but also in favor of having full political liberty restored to 
the nations of the Irish, the Polish, the Lithuanians, the Flemish, 
the Greeks and the Armenians and others; full religious liberty to 
all the peoples of France, Italy, the Balkan and some German 
provinces; and lastly, full liberty and political independence to our 
Holy Father, the head of the Catholic Church all over the world. 
Thus justified in the vindication of the rights of its own people, let 
our Government profit by the opportunity of vindicating the rights 
of other peoples, bringing to them the blessings of political and 
religious liberty that the Lord has granted to us. 

I must also warn you, beloved brethren, against another danger 
to your loyalty. Many have raised the cry that this is a war only 
to swell the treasuries of the great capitalists and ammunition fac- 
tories. The Government tells us that the war is for the honor and 
protection of the nation. Then we are bound to support it, no 
matter that other concerns may try to reap unjust and dishonest 
profits from the war. True, as citizens we have the right to demand 
of the Government that it will use all its means and power to pre- 
vent any such unjust robbing of the money of the people and the 
nation. But even if it did not entirely succeed in doing so, this 
would not release us from our duty and loyalty as long as the cause 
of the nation is just. Let us firmly cling to this justice of our claim 
and not listen to any false pleas or charges. 

Having in the foregoing explained the general principles of our 
holy religion by which we must be guided in this tremendous crisis 
of our national life, we shall now consider some of the practical 
duties following them. These refer to the various sacrifices which 
the country now asks from its citizens, and which they are in duty 
bound to make. The country needs men, money, and personal help. 
Thousands of our young men have already enlisted in the army and 
navy ready to give their lives for their country. In many cases 
the sacrifice has been the greatest that could be demanded, the 
separation from family, friends and sweethearts has been cruel; 
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bleeding hearts have gone and bleeding hearts are left behind. But 
they all made the sacrifice to fulfill their duty. 

The enormous expenditures for the war material, whether it be 
equipment or ammunition, and for the support and comfort of our 
men in the army and navy, demand from the country enormous 
sums of money. These are raised partly by the compulsory tax 
increase and partly by the voluntary buying of the so-called “liberty 
bonds.” To pay these taxes conscientiously and to buy liberty 
ponds willingly is truly a civic duty. The Government has a right 
to expect from its citizens all the help which they are morally able 
to give in such an all-important undertaking, as all recognize war 
to be. Hence, I trust, that our Catholic people will show their 
loyalty to the country by investing what money they can safely 
spare in these “liberty bonds,” which are an absolutely safe invest- 
ment, and in some respects preferable to many other investments. 
To buy a “liberty bond” is an act of true patriotism. 

While the Government will attend to the necessary support and 
welfare of its soldiers by supplying them with food, clothing and 
shelter, yet in most cases the men have need of a great many other 
things to insure their better health and greater comfort, needs to 
which the Government cannot entirely attend, and there the per- 
sonal help and assistance of the citizens at large, men and women, 
is required. This is especially the case in regard to the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Moreover, winter is coming when our soldiers 
will be greatly in need of heavy and warm clothing. It is in all this 
that the Red Cross Society, foremost of all, carries out its grand 
and noble work. It is here also where the women of the country, 
young and old, have an opportunity of giving their personal help 
to our American soldiers and thus to our Government. Hence, I 
again appeal very strongly to the Catholic women all through this 
Archdiocese to join or form Red Cross circles. I am informed 
that there is a great need of more workers in knitted goods required 
for our soldiers. Let our Catholic women and girls in their sewing 
circles help as much as possible in furnishing our soldiers at home 
and across the ocean with all the clothing and apparel that will 
keep them in good health and decent comfort; this is a work at 
once of charity and patriotism. 

Two months ago I reminded you of another serious duty that 
war has laid upon us, namely to take care of the spiritual and moral 
welfare of our soldiers. I spoke of the mighty efforts made by the 
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Knights of Columbus to support Catholic chaplains and to furnish 
social centers for the American soldiers, Catholic as well as others, 
I called your attention to the fact that such an undertaking requires 
large financial means, and I appealed to you for your generous aid, 
I gratefully acknowledge and deeply appreciate the noble response 
that you made to my appeal. Most of the parishes have done 
splendidly. I sincerely thank you all. The Lord will reward the 
sacrifice you made for His sake. But again I must appeal to those 
of you who can afford to give still more for this great and noble 
purpose. In doing so you not only show your deep Catholic Faith 
and Charity, looking to the very highest interests and concerns of 
every soldier, his Christian virtue and peace with God, but you 
also show patriotism of an exalted character. For nothing can 
inspire our soldier boys with a greater sense of duty and sacrifice, 
and nothing can fill their hearts with greater courage and vigor, 
than religious faith and moral character. - Religion makes the truest 
soldier. I am proud of the patriotic and priestly spirit shown by so 
many of the young priests of the Archdiocese who volunteered to 
enlist as chaplains of the Army and Navy, and I regret that I could 
not conscientiously allow them all to go, as it would leave the 
Diocese without the required number of workers in the ministry. 
But let the Catholic laity follow the beautiful example set by the 
priests and furnish from their means the help needed to support 
the voluntary or non-commissioned, as well as the commissioned 
Catholic chaplains of the Army. It is in the very nature of their 
ministry that they will need many things, like altars, vestments, 
sacred vessels, liturgical books, religious articles and literature, 
which Protestant chaplains do not need and which the Government 
does not supply. The same must be said of the establishment and 
equipment of social centers and recreation halls for the protection 
of the morals and manners of our soldiers. There were in October 
last sixty-five Knights of Columbus halls completed and in operation 
in the various training camps. Fifty secretaries were at work and 
it is estimated that in a very short time two hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives of the Knights will be ministering to the welfare and 
comfort of our soldiers. The Knights of Columbus of the State of 
Wisconsin have selected the third week of November, beginning 
Sunday, the eighteenth of this month, to start a general campaign 
for their military fund which is required in order to carry on this 
great and noble undertaking with efficiency and success. I hope 
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every Catholic of our Archdiocese, who can do so, will nobly and 
generously help the Knights of Columbus who are in this under- 
taking acting as the agents of the Catholic Church in America. 
Here then is another field of personal help. In thus supporting the 
Knights of Columbus and the Catholic War Council of Washington, 
and in thus answering the express wishes of our Government, you 
perform a noble work of Catholic Faith, Christian Charity and true 
Patriotism. 

Finally, personal help will undoubtedly be demanded of our citi- 
zens in a larger measure than ever for the poor and needy at home. 
This unfortunate war has driven up the price of the common neces- 
saries of life, fuel, food and clothing, to a degree never reached 
before in our history. True, the war itself is not the only cause of 
this. Unscrupulous men, prompted by their greed of money, make 
use of the war to put up the prices of their manufactures and 
products; even the farmers and laborers of the land have come 
under this sinful spell of money. With the exorbitant prices 
threatening us, where and how are the poor people going to get 
coal, food and clothing for themselves and their children? Unless 
the Government come to the rescue with a strong hand, the people 
at large will be at the mercy of greedy speculators and heartless 
manufacturers, dealers and producers, be they individuals or asso- 
ciations, robbing the poor of their last pennies at the very time and 
under the very circumstances when both Christian charity and true 
patriotism should impel everyone to help the needy citizens in every 
way possible and in the fullest measure. 

Here, then, dearly beloved, opens out a great field for Christian 
and patriotic work. Let our Catholic charity societies do all in their 
power to increase their efficiency in systematic work; let Catholic 
men and women support these societies and further their efforts 
by generous contributions. Let all the Catholic faithful be saving 
and sparing in their daily life, so as to enable them to give the 
needed help to others—all for the glory of God and the welfare of 
our brethren in Christ, who died to redeem all men. 

In all these various ways let us, dearly beloved, as true and 
patriotic citizens of the land, and faithful followers of God’s holy 
law, do our full duty to our country in this time of trial and sacri- 
fice. Let us pray for the success of our army on the battle-field, 
as long as it is necessary to protect our honor. But doing all this, 
let us not cease to pray the Lord of Hosts for a speedy and lasting 
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peace. There is far more Christianity and consequently more 
patriotism in the fervent prayer for the glorious victory of an 
honorable peace, than in the prayer for the cruel victory of bloody 
arms. The slogan: “War to the finish under all conditions” js 
pagan, not Christian. When the guarantee of our rights can be 
obtained by peaceful negotiations, the justice of war disappears 
like the thinning clouds, and bloodshed becomes murder. Christ 
our teacher and leader is the Prince of Peace, not of war. Hence 
it is that His vicar on earth, the Pope, never ceases exhorting the 
Christian people to pray for peace, and admonishing the warring 
Governments to find a way leading to reconciliation and peace. 
No Government on earth has the right or authority to forbid its 
citizens to pray to the Lord God for the inestimable blessing of 
peace. Catholics should never allow themselves to be frightened 
by a foolish and unthinking press from following the great teach- 
ings of our Divine Saviour and the holy admonitions of His vicar 
on earth. Therefore, let our peace devotions, private and public, 
continue ; let the faithful storm the throne of Divine Mercy by their 
prayers, holy Communions and works of charity, that the Father in 
Heaven may grant peace, a lasting Christian peace to all His chil- 
dren on earth. 

A moment ago I spoke of the help and charity that we must 
render to our needy fellow-citizens. Only two days ago, on the 
day of All Souls departed, our Holy Church reminded us of our 
Christian duty to our departed brethren. She wishes us to devote 
especially this whole month to prayer and supplication for the souls 
in purgatory. Let us, dearly beloved, remember more especially the 
poor souls of the soldiers who died on the battle-field during these 
three years of the war. Ah, how many of these millions suffer now 
in purgatory. We know the Lord is merciful and of His mercy 
there is no end. But we also know, that He is infinitely holy and 
just, and that nothing defiled can enter into His heavenly kingdom. 
Let us then unite during this month in giving succor and help to 
the suffering souls of the departed soldiers to whatever nationality 
they may have belonged, or on whatever side they may have fought. 
They are all children of the same heavenly Father, all brethren of 
the same Divine Saviour, and they are all friends now in the secure 
possession of eternal salvation. By pious prayers and holy Con- 
munions, by the holy sacrifice of the Mass, by abundant holy in- 
dulgences, and by the merit of charitable works, we can do s0 
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much every day, if we desire, for the speedy delivery of these 
departed souls from their suffering and for their joyous entry into 
the bliss of Heaven. 

May God Almighty, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
bless you all, and grant you His holy grace and peace. 





PASTORAL PART 


ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


The Holy Father by Motu Proprio decrees that from 
December 1, 1917, the affairs of the Eastern Churches, 
personal, disciplinary, liturgical, shall pertain to a new 
and distinct Congregation, to be called the S. C. for the 
Oriental Church. The conduct of affairs of the Oriental 
rite by the Propaganda thereby ceases. The nev Con- 
gregation will be presided over by the Supreme Pontiff, 
and will include among its members clerics well skilled 
in matters Oriental. For the Churches of the Oriental 
rite this Congregation will enjoy all the faculties that 
the other Congregations possess for the Churches of the 
Latin rite, without prejudice, however, to the right of the 
Holy Office. The same Congregation will settle contro- 
versies in a disciplinary manner; or will designate a 
tribunal, if it deems a judicial settlement more expedient. 
(May 1, 1917.) 

The Holy Father by Motu Proprio establishes near the 
Vatican a Pontifical Institution for the promotion of the 
study of things pertaining to the Oriental Churches,— 
Theology, Canon law, history, literature, etc. The course 
of studies, which will last two years, will be open not only 
to Latin priests who are to exercise the ministry in the 
Orient and to Uniate clerics, but also to schismatics who 
are desirous of learning the truth. (Oct. 15, 1917.) 


From the S. Apostolic Penitentiaria: 


Indulgences for which prayers and some corporal acts 
are enjoined may be gained by reciting the prayers only, 
when the prescribed acts cannot be performed on account 
of some bodily mutilation. (Oct. 27, 1917.) 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


SORROW FOR VENIAL SINS 


Case.—Rosa has for many months gone to confession weekly. 
Her confessions have been always the same—the accusation of a 
few sins of impatience each week. The confessor, not noticing 
any improvement, begins to doubt whether she has sincerely re- 
solved to amend, and consequently whether the absolutions given 
were valid. 

Question—1. What kind of resolution of amendment is neces- 
sary for the validity of the Sacrament of Penance, when only venial 
sins are confessed? 2. Were Rosa’s confessions good? 

Solution—1. True sorrow for sin cannot exist unless the peni- 
tent is resolved, at least implicitly, to avoid sin for the future. In 
the case of mortal sin, this resolution must be universal, 7. ¢., it must 
extend to every mortal sin; for the soul cannot turn sincerely to God 
and at the same time retain affection for even one serious offense 
against Him. It is otherwise with venial sin: for although every 
sin is displeasing to God, it is only mortal sin that severs the bond 
of friendship between God and man. Hence, it is possible that 
the remission of one venial sin might be obtained although there 
existed no true sorrow with regard to another. But when only one 
venial sin is confessed, the penitent must be sorry for that sin and 
resolved to do better; otherwise, no contrition would be felt, and 
the confession would be sacrilegious. The penitent should resolve 
to exercise greater diligence for the future in avoiding the venial 
sin confessed, or by diminishing its frequency, gradually to over- 
come it (Summa Theol. 3a. Q. 87. A. 1; St. Alph. T. M. vi. 449). 

2. Since Rosa falls weekly into the same sin of impatience the 
same number of times, there can be at least a doubt whether she 
makes any serious resolve of amendment. The fact that resolu- 
tions are broken is no proof that they were not seriously entered 
into, and consequently relapses into sin do not indicate unfailingly 
that a previous will of amendment was lacking in firmness. Re- 
lapses mav be due to present fickleness of mind rather than to past 
infirmity of purpose. However, one who has strongly resolved to 
overcome an evil habit does not as a rule instantly forget his de- 
termination and fall again without the least resistance. The fre- 
quency, or at least the ease with which he relapses, ought to de- 
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crease. Hence Rosa’s habitual impatience, even though it be due 
to changefulness, is a reason for doubting whether her weekly reso- 
lutions of amendment were sufficiently strong. The. confessor 
should inquire what practical means she takes to overcome this sin, 
or he should require that she confess some graver sin of her past 
life regarding which she has true contrition and that she renew her 
resolution not to commit it again. 





